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SETTINGS AND FEATURES FOR ALL PROFESSIONAL EFFECTS 



All in one camera — the settings and 
features you need for sports, ad- 
vanced amateur, laboratory and 
commercial movies. 

This Studio-in-a-Camera gives 
you instant choice of standard, wide 
angle and telephoto shots with 3-lcns 
turret . . . speeds from 8 to 64 fps, 


the widest selection made . . . hand- 
winding backward and forward for 
lap dissolves .. .continuous run lock 
. . . time exposure . . . single frame 
controls . . . footage and frame coun- 
ters . . . constant film speeds with 
automatic cut-ofT on rundown to 
avoid spoiled footage. 


3 MODELS INCLUDING BOLEX H-16 LEADERS 


The professionally equipped Leader 
is the most precise 16mm mecha- 
nism that Swiss craftsmanship can 
provide. The H-16 Leader gives you 
foolprtaof through-the-lcns focusing 
. . . parallax-corrected viewfinder. 
Lenses arc famed Kern-Paillard, 
made especially for Bolex, with up 
to 10 elements for movie brilliance. 
Pricesfor the Leader start at S229.50. 

Other models in the Bolex H 


Series include the H-16 (16mm) 
Reflex for direct through-thc-lcns 
viewing while shooting, from 
5419.50; and the H-8, a special 
8mm 'model that combines all pro- 
fessional features with a renrarkable 
100-foot 8mm film load, from 
5229.50. Write us today for litera- 
ture and the name of the Bolex 
dealer nearest you and for informa- 
tion on the Bolex Reporter Magazine. 



by P A I L L A R D ~ f in e Swiss mechanisms since 1814 
including HERMES office and portable typewriters 


PAILLARD Incorporated, 100 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 
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Cover: Del Crandall ► 

All set for the next pitch, Del 
Crandall crouches tautly be- 
hind the plate in one of base- 
ball's classic poses. This week 
he discusses the art of catch- 
ing in Part 3 of Big League 
Secrets (see pages S5 to 47). 
Drawings by Anthony RavicUi 
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Next week 



► Silky Sullivan, who has 
gripped the imagination of 
the nation, meets Tim Tam — 
and some other.s — in the 84lh 
Kentucky Derby. Anillustrat- 
ed tO-page Preview of Amer- 
ica's great Thoroughbred race. 


► Richard Meek photographs 
California's debut in the big 
leagues — a historic first week, 
with the Giants and Dodgers 
playing each other in both San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 
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► Charles Goren, who first 
discussed the Neapolitan sys- ^ 

tern in this magazine, gives u 

details of the complex bid- | 

ding of the Italian champions. « 
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MEMO from the publisher 



“Man, they’ve reallj’’ got it, 
these new Wilson Strata- 
Blocs. Grip one and you can 
feel the power — swing one 
and you’ll say, these are 
for me!” 


Here’s why ! New head designs, more 
compact for concentrated power. 
New True Temper shafts eliminate 
torsion effect. 

Strata-Bloe construction heads, ex- 
clusive with Wilson, can’t crack — 
can’t change shape. 


Available wherever quality golf 
equipment is sold. 

The greotest ploys r$ in the gome ote ha<k of you on every shot. 
Ssm Sneod is o member oi the lamed Wilson Golf Advisory Stall. 



GENE MARKEY ROBERT SHAPLEN JOEL SAYRE 


W HEN an airline president can say 
after a trip on one of his compa- 
ny’s planes, “Fine flight!” I imagine 
he feels much as I do now. 

I’ve been rereading some of our re- 
cent major articles: Lord Dunsany’s 
reminiscences of his sporting life 
(Dec. 23 } ; Bill Mauldin’s series on fly- 
ing the Caribbean (Jan. 13, 20, 27); 
Herbert Warren Wind’s two-part re- 
port on sports in Japan (Feb. 24, 
March 3); Virginia Kraft’s safari to 
Kenya (March 10); and Gerald Hol- 
land’s Say Hello to Jimmy Jones 
(March 17). 

Although they vary in subject, 
style and treatment, all these articles 
have things in common. Printed to- 
ward the back of the magazine, they 
are about a person, place or idea 
which is large in comparison with the 
events and personalities of a particu- 
lar week. But their most common 
quality is an uncommon literary qual- 
ity which will stand in relief against 
the panorama of sports — for a week, 
a decade or, if all goes well, forever. 

Around the office we call them bo- 
nus pieces; and because he now plans 
to run one every week, I asked Manag- 
ing Editor Sid James what I have to 
look forward to. 

► Next week: My New Kentucky 
Home by Gene Markey, novelist, 
movie producer, rear admiral USNR 


(ret.) and husband of the gracious 
lady whose Calumet Farm in Lex- 
ington is one of the prides of the 
Bluegrass State. A comparative but 
convinced late-comer to Kentucky, 
Markey writes a paean to the land of 
Thoroughbreds, cockfighting and 
corn — a good way to get set for the 
Derby this or any year. 

► Then Robert Shaplen tells the un- 
told story of Horace Stoneham, the 
San Francisco Giants’ president — a 
penetration into the lonely nature of 
one of the two men who faced the tre- 
mendous decision of moving a ball 
club across a continent, a man who 
may be one of the world’s loneliest. 

► John Wesley I'owell made his fa- 
mous Colorado River run through the 
Grand Canyon in 1869. Since then 
some 300 people have repeated the 
feat. One is Writer Joel Sayre, who in 
a two-part series will tell of the beau- 
ty, terror and challenge of this most 
dangerous of rivers. 

This week, as every week. Sports 
Ii-i.USTRATED reports thefull spectrum 
of sport, from the wrestling Russians 
to catching by Crandall to the M asters 
by Wind, from Scoreboard to the 
19th Hole, from Coming Events 
to Tip prom the Top. And, as every 
week, there is a bonus: Martin Kane’s 
distillation of two years’ notes and 
thoughts on elusive Cus D’Amato. 
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Jimmy J email’s 

HOTBOX 



THE QUESTION: Do women enjoy competing against each other 
in sports? 



MRS. MARK CLARK 

Wife of the president 
of The Citadel 
Charleston, S.C. 



NATE CUMMINGS 

Board chairman 

CousolidatedFaodCorp. 

Chicago 


Spuaking only Trom my own experience, 
I’d say yes. I know I have enjoyed sports 
with women as much as I have enjoyed 
them with men— sports like tennis, golf, 
etc. People speak about women being jeal- 
ous of each other. That may be, but I’ve 
never observed it. 


Yes. For one thing, women are not as 
dedicated as men. Sports for them are 
fun. not work. I’ve often heard them 
laugh about the golf shots they missed 
and the big fish that got away. They 
don’t expect others to believe that big 
fi.sh story, but my men friends do. 



WHEELER SAMMONS 
JR. 

Associate publisher 
Who's Who in America 
Chicago 


I doubt it. In non-competitive sports 
like fishing they probably do have as much 
fun. But in .sports where there are honons 
involved, they always seem to me to be 
trying too hard, frequently to the point 
of tears and near-hysteria. That doesn’t 
sound like fun to me. 


CLAUDE D. REESE 

Mayor of 
Palm Beach, Fla. 


Ten years ago, my answer would have 
been no, but since the war women have 
gone in for .sports in a big way. You see 
them fishing, swimming and sailing, play- 
ing tennis and golf. They do enjoy sports 
more with men, but there are not enough 
men to go around. 




CAROLINE BURKE 

Radio station owner 
Portland, Ore. 


n 


Yes. W’e compete keenly among ourselves, 
and we are proud of our scores. But I’m 
feminine enough to admit that we enjoy 
ourselves much more when we compete in 
mixed company. In skiing it’.s awfully nice 
to have a man worry about your skis up in 
the hills. 


The majority of women have about as 
much fun in .sports as a coal miner in a 
laundermaL. To most of them it’s a great 
way to .show off a new hat and/or dre.ss. 
They enjoy the “dressy” events, but 
when it comes to the .sweat and drudgery 
sports they pa.ss. And thank goodness. 

continued 



i N E yvj 28 Page 

Illustrated Booklet 
of Stories by U.S. 
Outdoor Editors 

Famous American writers 
spin "TALL TALES BUT 
TTiUE" about their fabulous 
fishing and hunting adven- 
tures in Manitoba. Highly 
entertaining with its amusing 
anecdotes and laugh-provok- 
ing illustrations, this is a book 
you'll want to enjoy with your 
friends- and refer to often 
while you plan the fishing trip 
of a lifetime in MANITOBA ! 



Bureau of Travel and Publicity, 
825 Legisiative Buiiding, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 


Street _ 
I City 
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NEW DIRECTION FOR COCKTAIL CONNOISSEURS... 



AALBORG HAS 
BEEl ADDED 


Aalborg Akvavit . . . the captivating, caraway-flavored spirit from Denmark ... is no 
stranger to these shores. Americans have long enjoyed Aalborg the traditional 
Danish way — direct from the ice-chilled bottle, often chased by a zesty beer. 
Lately, however, Aalborgites have sought and found new horizons. The Aalborg 
Martini has definitely arrived. So has the Aalborg Bloody Mary. A few other tan- 
talizing newcomers also show promise of staying. Among them — Aalborg-and-Tonic, 
Aalborg-on-the-Rocks, Danish Screwdrivers (a fascinating new twist). 

As the perfect complement to Smorgasbord, or to most any bill of fare, delightful 
Aalborg makes a delicious difference. Ask for Aalborg Akvavit post haste at your 
nearest package store, or at the better bars and restaurants around town. 

BRIONES & CO., INC., NEW YORK 4, N. Y. • 90 PROOF -100% POTATO NEUTRAL SPIRITS 
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PRANK J. HALE 

President, National 
Yeast Corp. 

New York and Palm 
Beach, Fla. 


No. I’ve often observed women in sport. 
They don't seem to have the fun that 
men have. That’s because they are killing 
time until they can join their hu.sbands 
or male companions, and they would be 
the first to admit it. 


PAUL CRABTREE 

Theater director 
Palm Beach, Fla. 


No. Mo-st women develop a .small inter- 
est in athletics to be with men. They en- 
joy a game of Kaffeeklatsch more than 
clutching a golf stick. Given the choice 
of playing among themselves or with men, 
they will always choose the men. 


MRS, PAUL L. 
MEADERS 

San Antonio and 
New York 

When women become interested in a par- 
ticular sport, they are very enthusiastic 
until they tire of it. A certain number 
go all out in attempts to be champions. 
However, as a whole, they are not as 
relaxed as men. 


ROMY SCHNEIDER 

Movie star 
Munich, Germany 


A few women do but most women prefer 
the social graces to a set of tennis or a 
round of golf. That’s because women are 
greatly influenced by what men think. 
Big mu.scle.s on women do not appeal to 
men and women must beware of them. 





SIDNEY KING 
RUSSELL 

Poet 

Palm Beach, Fla. 

Women make a good try at being sports 
when competing among themselves, but 
I’ll always remember that woman I met 
at a friend's house who cried bitterly when 
she lost. She was frank about her feelings, 
and I felt sorry for her. 
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COLLEGE 

ATHLETICS 


The principal meets in five 
sports for the spring season 


Baseball 

/iPRlL 2 : Eialern Inlercollcgiatp BasPhall Lflugup 
nppning game, Dartmouth vs. Navy. Annapolis. 
Md- 

JUNE 13-17: National Collegiate baseball cham- 
piunships. Omaha, Neb. 


Golf 

MAY 9-11; New England Intercollegiate Cham- 
pionship, Burlington Country Club, Vt. 

HAY 12-13: 24lh Annual Eastern Intercollrgiate 
Golf Association championshiiis, Yale L'niversity. 
New Haven, Conn. 

MAY 23-24; Big Ten golf meet. Ohio State Uni- 
versity. Columbus, Ohio. 

JUNE 22-23; National Collegiate golf champion- 
ships, Williams College. Williamslown. Mass. 


Temiis 

APRIL 12 : Eastern Intercollegiaie Tennis Associa- 
tion. opening match. Army vs. Yale. New Haven. 
Conn. 

MAY 22-24: Big Ten championship. Northwestern 
l'niversity. Evanston, 111. 

JUNE 9-14: Eastern Intercollegiate championships. 

men). Colgate University. Hamilton. N.Y. 

JUNE 16-22: National Collegiate tennis champion- 
ships, U.S, Naval Academy. Annapolis, Md 
JUNE 17-22; USLTA interscholiifli.ic charapion- 
Bhips, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 
JUNE 2#-30: USLTA college girls’ championships. 
Washington University. St. Ixiuis. 


Track & Field 

APRIL 26 - 26 : Peiin Relays, Franklin Field, Phila- 
del phla. 

MAY 3: 25th Annual Metropolitan Intercollegiaie 
Track and Field Association outdoor champion- 
ships. Downing Memorial Stadium, New 'i'ork. 

MAY 17; 24th Annual Heptagonal Games Associ- 
ation outdoor championships, U.S. Naval Acad- 
emy. Annapolis, Md. 

MAY 17; Big Eight championships, Columbia, Mo. 

MAY 23-24: Big Ten outdoor traek meet, I'urduc 
tiniversily. Lafayette. Ind. 

MAY 30-31: H2nd Annual IC4A outdoor cham- 
[donships. Downing Memorial Stadium, New 

JUNE 13-14: National Collegiate track and held 
championships. Berkeley, Calif. 


Rowing 


ftiL 26: Childs Cup Regatta (Columhia, Penn 

lylvania. Princeton). Philadelphia. 

lY 3; Blackwell Cup Regatta I'Columbia, P 

iytvania. Yale), New York. 

tY 3; Goes Trophy Regatta (’Cornell, Syrai 

Vavyi, Annapolis. Md. 

tY 3: Compton Cup Regatta illarvard, MIT 
'rinceion and Rutgersi. Princeton, N.J, 

.Y 10 ; Adams Cup Regatta .Harvard, Navy 
i’ennaylvania I, Cambridge, Moss. 

Carnegie Cup Regatta 'Cornell, Princ. 


. Yale) 


'. N.J. 


: Harbach Trophy 'UCLA, Southern Cali- 
fornia, Stanford). San Pedro. Calif- 

Rowing Colleges Championship Regatta [l.'iOsI. 
Charles River, Cambridge. Mass. 

MAY 17: 13th Annual Eastern Association of Row- 
ing Colleges Championship Regatta (heavy- 
weights). Lake Carnegie. Princeton. N.J. 

MAY 24: Lake Waahington Regatta, Western Crew 
Coaches Association Championship, Seattle. 

MAY 31; University of Washington, L'niversity of 
British Columbia. 2,00(>-meter sprint, Seattle. 
MAY 31; L'.S. Naval Academy, University of Wis- 
consin (varsity), Madison, 'Wia. 

JUNE 13: Harvard-Yale Regatta, New London, 


JUNE 14: University of California, University of 
Wisconsin. Madison, Wis. 

JUNE 21: 56th Annual Championship Regatta. In- 
tercollegiate Rowing Association, Syracuse, N.Y, 



Parisian Princess gets persona! IBM machine... 

The princess we're talking about is the glamorous Renault Dauphine. 
We’ve been selling this little charmer in such quantities that we just • 
installed the latest IBM machine to give all her new owners fast, 
electronically controlled parts service. P.S. We’re prepared to give 


you royal service on your 


new Dauphine, a worth- 
while consideration when 
you’re thinking about a new 
imported car. 


^S. H. ARNOLT INC. 

CHICAGO SALES SALONS 
163 East Ohio Strest « 5840 North Broadway 
PARTS i SERVICE CENTERS 
2130 North Lincoln Ave. • 41S East Erls St. 


P.S, There are 53 Renault Dealers 
to serve you in the Midwest 


ILIINOII: MISSOUKI. 
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a nationwide hit 


Two Great Gasolenes for Luxury Driving 


Only the very best gasolene can deliver 
true over-all economy! Economy in 
mileage. Economy in engine protection. 
Economy in the amount of gasolene 
expended for maximum power. 

Cities Service, with the best of what- 
ever grade of gasolene you use, offers 
that economy and true luxury driving. 
Don’t settle for anything less than one of 
the two great gasolenes at Cities Service. 
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C/assic elegance in motorcars: The Lincoln Landau. Gowns by Scaasi. 


The new shining star annong motorcars 


Clearly, ilus is the Lincoln era. Never has a car 
met with such a magnificent reception. And 
small wonder. 

For here is that rare combination of classic 
beauty and contemporary freshness that has 
created a whole new standard tor judging cars. 
Cris[) and clean-lined, with classic elegance, 
this finest of cars is being seen and admired 
everywhere . . . especially tvhere i>eople of dis- 
criminating tastes get together. 

Slip behind the wheel, .And discover another 
rea.son for I.incoln’s unprecedented popularity. 



THE NEW 


riiis motorcar moves you with a nimble, elldri- 
Icss grace that belies its iiuprcssive i>roportions. 
A)ul impressh’e they are! It’s the most spacious 
ol all fine cars. I'he most serenely quiet and 
comfortable, too . . . o^'er any terrain. 

In short. Anienra’.s mo.st di.scerning motorists 
are recognizing the new Lincoln as the first 
fresh motorcar personality in many, many years, 
Isn’t it lime you made thi.s imjiortant discovery, 
too? 'We predict one hour with Lincoln will 
change your car buying habits. 

I.IXCOI.N DIVISION, FORD MOTOR CO.MI’.VNV 


LINCOLN 


. . ,the great new star among motorcars 






Dinner- at- the -Ritz ending for any meal... 

coffee and Hiram Walker CORDIALS 



A Rainbow of Distinctive Flavors 


Easiest way ever ctiscoverccl to acltl a touch of dam- 
ask and candelabra to a simple dinner: with tire 
coffee, ser\-e glasses of Hiram Walker’s Cordials. 
Hiram Walker’s Creme de Cacao is a good ex- 
ample. Its chocolaley richness, derived Irom 
choice Soutli American cocoa beans, is a delight- 
ful accompaniment to the best after-dinner coffee 
you make. And the cost is trifling. 

HIRAM WALKER’S 

CORDIAIS 


Creme de Cacao, Apricot Liqueur, Creme de Menthe, Orange Curacao, 60 proof; Blackberry Flavored Brandy, Rock and Rye, 70 proof; 
Triple Sec. Kummel, 80 proof • Hiram Walker and Sons, Inc. Peoria, Illinois 
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In flare, in drape, in fabric luxury. Alligator is the 
coot you'll live in. Choose from all-weather outer- 
coots to feather-light rotnweor, from $1 1 .75 to 
$54.75. Shown: Authentically styled trench coots, 
from $20.95. All Dacron* 100% waterproof, 
sponges cleon with soap and wafer, $14.75. 


HE COAT YOU'L 


J^Uigator 


THE ALLI5ATOR COHPAHT ■ ST LOUIS - HEW YORK . CHICASO • LOS AHGELES 


AT BETTER STORES 
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SCOREBOARD 

A worldwide roimdxip of the sports infoiination of the week 


RECORD BREAKERS -SWIM RECORDS, 
fratjile as bubbles, popped in Dallas as slip- 
pery young ladies, led by Chris von Sallzu 
{gee KAJ'Esi, solashetl about in AAU cham- 
pionships. Other new American and A.AIJ 
records: New -Jersey's Carin Cone. 200- 
yard hack.stroke in 2:19.8 and 100-yard 
backstroke in 1:03.6; Seattle’s Suzie Or- 
dogh, •2.50-yar<i breaslslroke in .3:20; Cali- 
fornia’s Sylvia Ruu.ska. 400-yard individ- 
ual medley in 5:03.5. and Seattle'.^ Nancy 
Ramey. 200-yard butterfly in 2:19.2. 


BASKETBALL -ST. LOUIS HAWKS, with 
sure-shot Bob Pettit racking up 83 points, 
swept fifth and sixth games of NB.A playoffs 
friim Boston Celtics to win championship 
4 2. At Boston in fifth game. Hawks, finding 
rebounding a breeze with Celtics’ lanky Rill 
Russell on bench with bum ankle, broke 
into early lead, held on through last-period 
Celtic uprising, won 102 100. Throe nights 
later in St. Louis. Boston, even with Rus- 
sell. ankle in cast, back in lineup, found Pet- 
tit unstoppable, watched grimly as Hawk 
star pumped in record 50 [loints. including 
lasl-16-sct'on<i shot that won game 110-109. 


AUTO RACING -MIKU Mi.'sso. Italy's 
greatest racing driver, roared his red Fer- 
rari over 206-mile course in 2:2:4t.r.. wa.s 
never behind, finished rail lap ahead of 
Sweden's Joachim Bonnier to win Syracuse 
Grand Prix, Syracuse. Sicily. 


HORSE RACING .SILKY Siri.LIVAN', famed 
for nonchalant starts and heart-snatching 
linishe.s, cruised along 30 lengths back at 
halfway mark, started stretch run but 
found top weight (122 pounds' and early 
leaders too much to overcome, finished 
third. r>i,» lengths behind Gone Fiabin' in 
$10,000 Greater Northern California Mile 


al Golden Gale Fields. After lass. Silky 
flew to Kentucky (see below), still likely to 
he popular favorite to win Derby. 

Two other hopefuls apparently earned 
trips to May 3rd Kentucky Derby by win- 
ning races. Overshoe manufacturer George 
T.ewis Martin’s Ruilah overcame case of 
sore shins, won $27,250 mile-and-.sixteenth 
Experimental Handicap at Jamaica by 
length and three-quarters under gentle urg- 
ing of Jockey Conn McCreary. Said Mc- 
Creary: “He certainly deserves a chance at 
all the big ones coming up." At Laurel, 
Pemberton, lightly regarded hay eolt. ran 
from ninth position at quarter to win in 
nodding finish over Battle Neck in six-fur- 
long, $11,510 Chesapeake Trial. On dis- 
mounting. Jockey Clarence Meaux stood 
in mud, said: “He is a true little horse.” 

In seconilary feature at Jamaica, George 
n. Widener’s Pundit led mo.st of way, 
slaved off late rush of Temiileion Stable'.? 
Clandestine to win mile-and-sixteenth tune- 
up for this week's Wood Memorial. 


GYMNASTICS ILLIKOIS. led by nimble 
junior Abe Grossfeld (sec pacB-S), who 
won all-round, free exercise and horizontal 
bar events, came from behind to score un- 
precedented tie with Michigan State for 
NC.A.A gymnastics championship al 79 
points aiiiece at East Lansing. Mich. En- 
thused Illinois Coach Charlie Pond : “Gross- 
feld is the hardest-working gymnast I've 
ever seen. I like the idea of having him 
around for another year and then steering 
him to the Olympics.” 


BOXING ZOIIA Kdl.LEY and EDDIE MACHEN, 
hopeful but haples.s candidates for title 
bout with Heavyweight Cham]) Floyd Pat- 
terson, pawed and clinched, clinched and 
pawed at each other for 12 dreary rounds 
(sec page .!(/) while spectators slopped boo- 


ing only long enough to yawn, wounrl up as 
.they had started, al! even, in San Francisco. 

JOHN'NY BL'SSO. licavy-liitling light- 
weight from New York, sent Larry Board- 
man crashing to canvas with powerful right 
to jaw at opening bell, dropped him six 
more times before Referee Tommy Raw.son 
called tight at 2:;"i9 of ninth round before 
sparse crowd of 620 in Boston. 


CURLING -DETROIT CURLING CLUB, with 
anchor man Michael Slyziuk making clutch 
shot on final stone to edge Seattle 8 -7. won 
second annual U.S. National Curling cham- 
pion.ship with eight victories, one defeat at 
Milwaukee. 


TRACK & FIELD -GLENN DAVIS, Ohio 
State’s 23-year-old bolt of lightning and 
1956 Olympics goiti-medal winner, put 
on dazzling one-man exhibition in Marine 
Corp.s School Relays, winning 440-yard 
hurdles (.51. 8i, 120-yard high hurdles (14.3) 
and broad jump (22 fl. 1 in.', plus anchor- 
ing winning 480-yard and mile relay teams, 
won officials’ unanimous vote as outslanil- 
ing performer in two-day meet, at Quun- 


WRESTLING -TOUHi.s'G Ru.ssian wrestlers 
tangled with American All-Star group in 
Oklahoma (see piigK H), capitalized on fa- 
miliarity with inlernalinnal style, winning 
7 1 in Norman. 5-1 (two ilrawsi in Still- 
water. Only 125‘j-pound Terry McCann 
of Tulsa coped successfully with visiting 
foe. pinning his man in each match. 


HANDBALL - RENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC IN- 
STITUTE (Troy. N.Y.i, which doesn’t even 
list handball as varsity sport, nevertheless 
won national intercoliegiale championshii>s 
when four adventurou.s students. Fernando 
.•\riiLs. Mike MoQuillen, Harvey Foppell and 
Jerry Gonick. jiaid own way to Chicago, sur- 
prised al! by up.setting field. Singles cham- 
pion was Bob Perez, agile Roo.sevelt I’niver- 
sity (ChieagOJ senior, who edged Tom Mark 
of Notre Dame in finals 21 -13, 16 21,21 5. 


accent on the deed . . . 



HIGH SPIRITED St. Louis Hawks fill loeker room with joyous .shouts 
after winning NBA playoffs by riefeating Boston Celtics 110-109, due 
largely to record-breaking 50-pr>int effort by Bob Pettit (No. 9). 


Aitrll Jl, lO-jg 



HIGH FLYING Silky Sullivan, California's Derby hopeful, parade.? 
majestically up gangplank to chartered plane which carried him to 
Kentucky after tune-u]) race at Golden Gate Fields (see page 28). 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



Men find it’s fun, as well as fashionable, to slip into the aura of 
elegance an After Six provides. Hence our man’s obvious relish in looking 
exactly right. Not for him that old-fashioned resistance to the donning of 
formal garb. He’s luxuriating in the handsome look of an After Six. 

It sits so lightly on his shoulders he’d never know he wore it ... if it 
weren’t for admiring glances! It’s so much fun to go formal it would 
honestly be stuffy of you not to see this distinguished formal wear today! 

ImvoHed silks, lustrous mohairs, 8hadou>~^oeight 
tropicals, ma7i-made fabrics and aulomalie washrand-wear. 

In crisp while — virile coIots. From tS7.95. 

Harmonizutg {and contrasting) cuJnnjerbHwd and tie sets, too. 

Write lor Free Dress Chert Booklet by BERT BACHARACH, foremost aulhorily on rrren’s fashions. AFTER SIX FORMALS. Dept.S-l, PHILADELPHIA 3. PAi 
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SCOREBOARD fonftwteti 


faces in the crowd 


GOLF -non noAi.BY, 27. rookie professional 
golfer from Relleville (111.) who once played 
quarterback for U, of Illinois, shot 66 on 
final round for 275 total to upset big boys 
and win $15,01)0 Greensboro (N.C.) Open. 


BASEBALL- fKKSlUE.VT F.ISENHOWRK 
cranked up. tos.sed eiiange-of-pace to Wash- 
ington’s Whitoy Herzog and 1958 season be- 
gan. Senators started right, beat Red Sox 
5 2. 

Despite Senators’ favorable start, betting 
boys in Las Vegas e.stahlished Washington 
odds on winning pennant at 200-1. Other 
odds: New York Yankees 2-5, Chicago 
White Sox 4-1. Detroit Tigers and Boston 
Red Sox 8-1, Cleveland Indians 10 1, Balti- 
more Orioles 50-1 and Kan.sa.s City Ath- 
letics 200 1. In National League: Milwau- 
kee Braves 3 5, Los Angelos Dodgers 5-2, 
St. Louis Cardinals 4 1, Cincinnati Redlegs 
8-1 , Philadelphia Phillies and San Francisco 
Giants 50-1, Pittsburgh Pirates and Chi- 
cago Cubs 100-1. 

Biggest controversy of new season was 
Los Angeles Coliseum's left-field screen (see 
page 2S) over which practicing college boy.s 
sent a stream of baseballs. Said USC Coach 
Rod Dedeaux after workout: 'T think 
they’ll rain liomers over that screen.” But 
Dodgers' Red Patterson stuck to guns, pre- 
dicted there would be fewer home runs hit 
in Coliseum than in Ebbets Field. 

International League had own brief 
controversy when Buffalo announced it 
would not show up in Havana for opener 
because of Cuban revolt, later gave in when 
faced with forfeiture of games. 


HOCKEY MONTREAL CANADIENS luok 2 1 
lead over Boston Bruins in Stanley Cup 
final, splitting pair at home, then shutting 
out Bruins in Boston. In roughhouse first 
game, marked hy close, hard checking, Ca- 
niidiens scored two goals on power play 
when Bruins were man short to win 2 1, 
Two nights later, Bruins struck fast, getting 
goal in first 20 seconds, never let up. won 
going away 5-2. Third game belonged to 
Richard brothers, Maurice (two goals) and 
Henri (one goal) as Canadien.s, with Goalie 
Jacques Plante turning aside all Bruin ef- 
forts, won 3 -0. 



START OF PLAY finds Rugby players from 
Arnherstand Princeton lined up head-to-head 
as part of “scrumming” action in Bermuda. 


FOR THE RECORD 

AUTO racing-/)..IN GVRNEY. RiteTtide, Calif.. 
I'alm Njinujin rotul raee, oper J ,S00-cr. cUiaa, in i.O- 
iilcr Ferrari, I'alm Sprinas, (.'alif. 

JACK MrAFEE. Hollyir-oo>i. Cnlif., Ralm 
Npfincs ruiul raet, muler-i ,S0U-ee. eUinf. in Portche 
iipyiUr. Palm Sprinye, Calif. 

SPEEDY THOMPSON, Charhtle, N.C.. lOO-m. 
NASCAR Granil Nall., in I9S7 Clieerolel, Column 
hia, S.C. 

CURTIS TURNER. Roanoke, Va., lOO-m. 
NASCAR Crttnil Nall., in l:IS.S6. in I9SS Ford. 
Allanla. 

.MIKE HAWTHORN, Enolartd, IdO-m. race for 
Grand PrU cars, k-ith 9^.96 avg. speed, in Goud- 

.\fA URlf'E rklNTlGNANT, France, Pan Speerl 
Clip for Formula II care, u'illt 59.67 avg. tpetd, in 
Pan. France. 


BOXING— 7’OiV/ DIRIASE, JO-round split decision 
ocer Pete Schmidt, a-ellerwcights. New York City. 
RALPH DUPAS, ID-round decision over Ramon 
Fueiiles, welleTweights, New Orleans. 

WILLIE PEP, to-roiinrf decision over George 
Slepkanii.fealherweights, Bristol, Conn. 
ORVILLE PITTS, lO-roiind decision oier .4f( 
Suiden, heavyweights, .)fi7«ui<fcpc. 


lORSE RACING — BZO’O-- Sr-',7S0 PhociiU Handi- 
cap, 6 /,, bp 6 lengths, Kfemckmii, Kp. Bill Harlaek 
up. 

ROCKCASTLE: SIO.OOO Pawtucket Handicap, I 
m. Til yds., by TH lengths, Lincoln Downs. R.l. 
J. Contreras up. 

MYRTLE: US. 000 Golden Puppy Mile, by lii 
lengths. Golden Gale Fields, Calif. Il'idte Shoe- 
maker up. 


JUDO GEORGE II.ARRIS, U.S. .-lir Force, ocer 
John Osako. heacyweiglit ehampionship, Nall. 
AAU Judo Championships. Chicago. 


SHOOTING ROBERT H'.-lhTO.V, U. of California, 
wilh i9d, Co((effia/e Rifle Champuinship, 

ll’iMJiiwploa, D.C. Team champion, U. of Cali- 
fornia kith l.iV. 


SKIING <7-4Rr VAUGHN, Norwich U.. men’s 


r Slaluiii, in 54.2; other winners: boys’, Billy 
, .Sloire, Vt., in 57.7; girls', Marsha Fletcher, 
VI., in 1:05.8; veterans’, Joe McNealiis, 
iley, VI., in SS.7. 


SWIMMING D/lVrO,V, (cam nnrionai V.WCA 
rAnmpionxAtp, «'t(A 73 pis., Dugtnn, Ohio. 


tennis-PA.NCHO GONZALES, over Lew Hoad, 
5 matches to 0. Goniales leads pro lour 32-23. 
lAiT-en-Proi'cncc Tournament. France) 

JAROSL.A V' DROBNY, Egypt, over Budge Pally, 

5- 4, 6-4. men'* singles title. 

Sl.’ZY KORMOCSI. Hungary, over Yola Ramires, 

6- 4, 7-5, women'e singles title. 

'Maelers Tournament, Jiiffc«onptf(e, Fla.) 

LUIS AYALA, Chile, over Mervyn Rose, 6-.1, 
1-6, 4-6, 6-2, 6-2, men’* sinjfes title. 

MARIA BUENO, Braril, over Karol Fageras. 

7- 5, tS-0, women’s singles title. 



END OF PLAY comes as John Regoli of Ari- 
zona State is tagged out on attempted steal 
of home by San Diego State’s Art Fianiing. 



CHRIS VON SA1.T2A. 14. 
pert blonde from Santa 
Clara (Calif.), churned 
through water in 56.8 
and 2:41.9 to win lOd- 
and 250-yard freestyle, 
set .American records 
in Natl. AAU Indoor 
Swimming Champion- 
ships at Dallas. 


DON -MOLLKNAL'ER, 61, 
scholarly track coach 
lit Mt. Lebanon (Pa. i 
High School, watched 
with pride as his team 
romped to 100th con- 
secutive dual, triangu- 
lar or quadrangular 
meet victory, u string 
dating back to 1944. 




HRE.STON IlIlttCE JU., 
21, .son of White House 
doorkeeper, college sci- 
ence major, was signed 
to Pittsburgh Pirates 
contract when Presi- 
dent Eisenhower told 
Branch Rickey hoy was 
“pretty darned good 
pitcher.” 


BILLWOODHOVSE, gutty 
little sprinter from Abi- 
lene Christian, broke 
fast and won by stride 
over hi.s teammate and 
Olympic Champion 
Bobby Morrow in 100- 
yard (iash in meet with 
“ ylor and North Tex- 
State, at Abilene. 




JOHNNY RUANE, 21- 
year-old Jockey from 
Mt. Jubilee. Ireland 
(see page 2.5i. guided 
Dixie Miss, 5.5-to-l 
shot, to victory in sec- 
ond division of $17,425 
Prioress Stakes at Ja- 
maica, making him na- 
tion’s top apprentice. 


OTTO MAYER of Inter- 
national Olympic Com- 
mittee warned that due 
to rising rate of prof««- 
aionalism in winter 
sports, especially ski- 
ing, the very existence 
of the Olympic Winter 
Gaines, after those in 
1960, may be in danger. 


AuE (tROSSFBLD, ver- 
satile junior from Illi- 
nois. was undisputed 
individual star of 
NCAA Gymna.stics 
Championships, went 
through paces with 
ease to win all-round, 
free exercise and hori- 
zontal bar events. 
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SNOW PATROL 


Skiing across the country: reports through the preceding weekend 


East 

New Hampshire: Spring skiing, the biggest 
and finest ever recorded here, got an added 
spurt, when last week's storm dropped up to 
18 inches of snow in the state. 

Wildcat. Skiers took to shorts, shirts and 
suntans as weather warmed. Gondola run- 
ning smoothly. Expect to operate two more 
weekends. I’P 124, LO 65. SN 18, CR 1,400. 
SUNAPEE. Plan to operate to April 27. .At- 
tendance up 50% from last year. UP 35, 1*0 
20, CK 600. 

Belknap. Open weekends only through 
April 27. UP 45, LO 12, CR 100. 

Canno.v. Enough snow to ski into May, but 
lifts will close April 20 and area will belong 
to skiers who like to climb. LO 40, CR 1,500. 
Mt. Washington. Spring skiing in full 
swing, building toward annual Memorial 
Day peak. Mountain had record snowfall, 
should have good .snow through June. 
Cranmore, Closed la.st weekend. Season 
attendance went 28% over record. 

Maine: SUGARLOAP. Loaded with snow, will 
remain open as long as skiers come. UP 150, 
LO 95. SN 18, CR 400. 

Massachusetts: Only sure skiing will be on 
Ml. Greylock where there i.s six feet of snow 
for ski tourers. 

Vermont: Still going strong. Most areas 
picked up a foot of snow, will operate three 
more weekend.^. 

Jay Peak, Excellent skiing. Packed pow- 
der. UP 78, LO 64. SN 12. CR 500. 

Stowe. Mansfield chair will run daily, but 
Toll Hou.se T bar closed. Spruce will run 
weekends only. UP 72. LO 36, CR 3,500. 
S.MUOGLERS Notch, UP 70. LO 36, SN 14. 
Mad Ru'er Glen. UP 80, LO 60. SN 12. 
Mt. Snow. All trails were good last week- 
end except one thin section on Canyon. 
UP 102, LO 4, SN 12. CR 2,000. 

Bio Bromley. End of season not in sight 
here yet. UP 60, LO 26, SN 8, CR 1,200, 
Snow Valley. Should go a week or two long- 
er than Bromley. UP 80. LO 40. SN 8, CR 350. 

Quebec: Season's over. All lifts closed. 

Midwest 

Michigan: All lifts closed. 


West 

Colorado: Heavy snowfall all last week. 
AsPKN. Lifts closed for season. 

Arapahoe. Powder snow was plenliful. 
Stein Eriksen and Anderl Molterer were 
going through instructor's certification 
school from kindergarten on up. 

Loveland. UP 80, LO 75. SN 15, CR 700. 

Utah: Alta. Deep powder all over. Peruvian 
and Collins still closed by avalanche hazard. 
Intermountain instructor's clinic and certifi- 
cation this weekend. UP 171, LO 157. SN 18. 
Brighton. UP 132, LO 121, SN 12. CR 1.100. 

Wyoming: Teton Pass. Touring skiers 
have choice of corn or powder. UP 118, SN 3. 
Jackson Hole. Closed last weekend. 

Montana: BiG Mt. Ski school head Karl 
Hinderman booked into May for tours. 
Bridger Bowl. Will ski here if access road 
can be cleared by this weekend. 

Idaho: Excellent .skiing in powder snow. 
Lookout Pass. Beat spring skiing in history. 
UP 104, LO 96, SN 5. 


Boulder Basin. UP 118, LO 110, SN 7. 
Payette Laki-js. Will go another week. 
Bogus Basin. Lift now runs Sundays only. 

New Mexico: -All areas but Taos closed. 
Taos. Lift areas will be open to May 15. 
After that skiers will tour higher elevations 
well into summer. Veteran skiers on hand 
from all sides of the country for last week’s 
Senior Giant Slalom included Willy SchaefUer, 
Denver University ski coach: Otto Weber of 
New York's Alpine Ski Shop, Eastern Vet- 
eran champion; Steve Knowlton of Aspen: 
Bob Parker of Skiing. UP 185, LO 75. SN 
27. CR 600. 


Far West 

California: All roads cleared and passable 
after last week's blizzard in the north. Snow 
holding up in the south. Knickers, straw hats 
and shirtsleeves (lotted sun-warmed slopes 
all last week. 

Sugar Bowl. Skiing excellent. Disney lift 
and two ropes running. Gardner Smith took 
Far West downhill here last weekend. CR 
1,200. 

Heavenly Valley. Wonderful spring skiing. 
Will run weekends only until mid-June. CR 
800. 

Squaw Valley. Main chair definitely out lor 
the season, Poma lift runs until April 27. 
Workers starting to move into valley to start 
Olympic coistruetion. Pile driver due here to 
set foundations for Olympic ice stadium. 
Dodge Ridge. LO 134, SN 4, CR 1,000. 
Badger Pass. Closed. 

Mt. Baldy. Excellent. At the Notch, IjP 
98, LO 68, CR 1,000. 

Bio Bear. Spring skiing. UP 90, CR 1,000. 
Mammoth Mt. Skiing will go into July here. 
LO 216, UP 288. SN 108, CU 700. 

China Peak. LO 140. SN 80, CR SCO. 


Nevada: Rf.no. Pine corn snow. Plan to run 
to April 27. CR 1,000. 


Washington: Mt. Baker. Large late-season 
crowd quickly packed down week's snowfall. 
Skiing groups of four being conducted all over 
high country here at J2.50 a tour with ava- 
lanohe-wise instructors doing the guiding. 
White Pass. Area closed last weekend with 
annual Ski-Kilbi festival. Plana for next year 
include a double chair lift and doubling 
width of all trails. 

Stevens Pass, Will operate to May 4 on 
wijekends only. UP 126, LO 89. SN 9. 

Oregon: Mt. Hood. Skiers took Rno-Cats 
to 9,000 feet to get three-mile run down to 
lodge. LO 263, SN 5. CR 900. 

Hoodoo. Good corn snow. LO 90, SN 4. 
Willamette Pass. Closed after this weekend. 
LO 61, CR 100. 
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Convertiblss . . * for *56 


Put more mileage 

in your wardrobe! 

Versatile! Comfortable! Ultra smart! 
The new convertible collar mesh 
sport shirts! Before you can say 
’’Robert Bruce”, the collar turns 
into a smart cardigan neckline; 
equally smart worn either way. Duo- 
striped collar on jockey red, suntan 
or white. Men's sizes, S, M, L, X, 
$3.98. Boys’ sizes 6-20, $2.98. 


Robert Bruce inc. 


KNITWEAR FOR MEN. BOYS AND JUNIORS 




BRANDY DIST. CORP-, 350 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 
CAllFORNIA GRAPE BRANDY. 84 PROOF 


COMING EVENTS 

April 18 io April 27 


* Color TV 
® TV 

■ Network Radio 

All lima E.S.T. ezcepl where olkeririse noted 


Friday, April 18 

AUTO RACINS 

NASCAR Grand National Division lOO-milc 
race, $4,200, CharioLR*, N.C. 

SCCA Great Canyon Rally, Phoenix, Arix. 
(through April 20). 


ore Orioles, New 


New York Yankees vs. Balt 
York, 1:50 p.m. (Mutual). 


Tampa-Flgmont Key Ocean Race, 64 miles, Fla. 

BOWLCNG 

Women's International Bowling ConKreBS, San 
Francisco (through May 20). 

BOXING 

AU’X Miteff vs. Willie BesmanofT, heavyweights, 
10 rds., Washington. 10 p.m. (NBCl. 

National AAU Boxing Championships, Boston 
(also April 19). 


DOG TRIALS 

Retriever Field Trials, 
(through April 20). 


Amagansett, N.Y. 


GOLF 

Kentucky Derby Open, $20,000, Liouiavillc 
(through April 20). 

Babe Zaharias Women's Open, $.5,000, Beau- 
mont, Texas (through April 20). 


VOLLEYBALL 

National AAU Volleyball Championship 
neapolis (also April 19). 


Saturday, April 19 


Cleveland Indians, Detroit, 


BASEBALL 
Detroit Tiger 
IdO p.m. 'NhlJ). 

Philadelphia Phillies vs. Milwaukee Braves, 
Philadelphia, 1:45 p.m. (CBS). 

Chicago Cubs vs. St. Louis Cardinals, Chicago, 
2:20 p.m. (Mutual). 

BOATING 

iCrewi 

Callow Cup Regaltu, Navy vs. Princeton, 
I50s. Annapolis. Md. 

Triangular Regatta, Rutgers-Oolumbia- 
Fordham, Harlem River, N.Y. 

California vs. USC, Oakland, Calif. 


.Raceway, N.Y. . 


HARNESS RACING 

The Monitor Special, Rooseve 
10:20 p.m. (NBC). 

HOCKEY 

Stanley Cup playoffs, 6th game. Montreal at 
Boston (if necessary). 

HORSE RACING 

The Wood Memorial, $.50,0(10, 3-yr. -olds, 1' i,m., 
Jamaica, N.Y., 4:50 p.m. (NBCl. 

Oakland Handicap, $25,000, S-yr.-olds. 1 m., 
Golden Cute, Calif. 

Southern Cross Handicap, $25,000, 3-yr,-olds 
& up. I's m. Gulfstream, Fla. 

Chesapeake Slakes, $20,000, 3-yr. -olds, ll^m.. 
Laurel Park, Md. 

HUNT RACING 

Grand National Point-to-Point, Butler, Md. 

Ri^d Bluff Round-Up. $6,200, Rod Bluff, Calif, 
(also April 201. 

SHOOTING 

Garden Slate Open Skeet Shoot, Florham Park, 
N.J. (also April 20). 

TRACK & FIELD 

Boston Marathon, Hopkinton, Mass. 

Kansas Relays. I,awrencc, Kan. 

Ohio Relays, Columbus, Ohio. 

Sec local listing 


Sunday, April 20 

AUTO RACING 

NASCAR Grand National Division 250-mile 
race, $10,000, J-Iartinsville, Vs. 

USA(5 Sprint Car Races, 15 miles, Reading, I’a. 
USAC Sprint Car Races. 15 miles, Dayton, Ohio. 

BASEBALL 

■ Detroit Tigers vs. Cleveland Indians, Detroit, 
2iJ0 p.m. (Mutual). 

ROLLER SKATING 

tt- Derby, New York (ABC, New York, lo- 

Monday, April 21 

BASEBALL 

■ New York Yankees vs. Boston Red Sox, New 
York, l:,50 p.m, iMutual). 

BOXING 

(£ Stefan RedI vs, Charlie Cummings, welter- 
weights. 10 rds., St. Nick's, N.Y., 10 p.m. 
(DuMont). 

Norlh'.SouCh Amateur, Pinehurst, N.C. (through 
April 26). 


Tuesday, April 22 

■ Pittsburgh Pirates vs. Milwaukee Braves, Pitts- 
burgh, 1:20 p.m. (Mutual). 

HOCKEY 

Stanley Cup playoffs, 7th game, Boston at 
Montreal (if necessary). 


Wednesday, April 23 

■ Boston Red Sox vs. Baltimore Orioles, Boston, 
1:50 p.m. (Mutual). 

® Mike DeJohn vs. Nino Valdes, hcavyweiehla. 
10 rds., Syracuse, N.Y., 10 p.m. (ABC). 
HORSE RACING 

Jamaica Handicap, $20,000, 3-yr.-uIds. 6 f., Ja- 
maica. N.Y. 

FISHING 

National Fresh Water Fishing Championships, 
$12,5(X). Hot Springs, Ark. (through April 25). 


Thursday, April 2U 

BASEBALL 

■ Washington Senators 
Washington, 1:50 p.m 


vs. New York Yankees, 
(Mutual'. 


Tournament of Champions, $40,000, Las Vegas, 
Nev. (through April 27). 

Lafayette Open, $15,000; Lafayette, La. 
(through April 27). 

Dallas Women's Open, $10,000, Dallas (through 
Ajiril 27). 

HORSE RACING 

Blue Grass Stakes, $25,000, 3-yr. -olds, IH m„ 
Koeneland, Ky. 


Friday, April 25 


BASEBALL 

■ Chicago While Sox vs. Kansas 
Chicago, 2:20 p.m. (Mutual). 


City Athletics, 


Aberdeen Relays, Aberdeen, Md. (also April 26). 
Drake Relays, Dos Moines (also April 261. 
Penn Relays, Philadelphia (also April 26). 


Saturday, April 26 

AUTO RACING 

SCCA New England Championships, Lime 
Rock, Conn. 

BASEBALL 

gi Cleveland Indians vs. Detroit Tigers, Cleve- 
land, 1:45 p.m. (CBSI. 

® Milwaukee Braves vg. Philadelphia Phillies, 
Milwaukee, 2:30 p.m. (NBO. 

■ Cincinnati Rcdlegs vs. Pittsburgh Pirates, Cin- 
cinnati, 2:20 p.m. (Mutual 1, 

BOATING 

National White-Water Slalom Championships, 
Canoes & Kayaks, Jamaica, Vt. (also April 27). 
Ship Rock Ocean Race, 62 miles, Los Angeles. 
Penguin Class Invitation Race. Port Arthur, 
Texas. 

.• Tournament ol Champions, 3rd day, $40,000, 

■ Ij) 8 Vegas, Nev (also April 27; NBC I. * 

HORSE RACING 

The Excelsior Handicap, $2.5,000, 3-yr. -olds & 
up. 1 'k, m., Jamaica, N.Y. 

Laurel Handicap, $25,000, S-yr.-olds & up, 
1 'a m.. Laurel, Md, 

Sacramento Handicap, $25,000, 3-yr.-olda & up, 
1 'h m., Golden Gate, Calif. 

Sunday, April 27 

BASEBALL 

■ Boston Red Sox vs. Washington Senators, Bos- 
ton, 1:30 p.m. (E.D.T.; Mutual). 

TRACK S FIELO 

Internationnl Modern Pentathlon, San Anto- 
nio, Texas ilhrough May i). 
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Only Super Rayon tire cord 


Today’s Super Rayon is 50% stronger than the rayon 
of a few years ago. It's far stronger than a tire cord 
ever has to be — pound for pound, it’s strong as steel. 
Tires made with this new' Super Rayon cord bounce 


right back from bruising impacts. Here’s impressive 
proof; battering against granite blocks by Motor 
Vehicle Research drivers bent the rims— but didn’t 
hurt the rugged Super Rayon tires ! 


t + + a quieter ride and longer wear 




AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 

350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Scientific testing by Goodfriend Asso- 
ciates, acoustical authority, proved 
Super Rayon cord tires 10 to 33% 
quieter than tires made with other cord. 
Rayon doesn’t soften under heat, 
doesn't harden overnight to make an- 
noying “morning thump.” 


Super Rayon's unmatched stability, 
hot and cold, helps treads wear longer 
—up to 26% longer, as proved by 
actual driving tests. Because Super 
Rayon resists shrinking and stretching, 
it puts less strain on the rubber around 
it, gives you more mileage! 


SPORTS* 
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THE MEETING OF 



EAST & WEST 


The Russian wrestling squad— the first Soviet 
athletes ever to compete in this country- 
have been discovering America, and vice versa 


by RICHARD C. PHELAN 


A TWA Constellation circled Tul- 
. sa Airport last Wednesday, came 
in for a smooth landing and deposited 
eight astonished Russian wrestlers at 
the edge of the runway. The cause of 
the Russians’ astonishment lay on an 
adjoining airstrip — dozens of B-47 
jet bombers lined up outside a Doug- 
las Aircraft plant. 

“Why do you let us see things like 
this?” one of the Russians asked. 
“Why not?” an American said. 

The Russians shook their heads— 
amazed not so much by the aircraft 
as by the freedom of any Tulsa trav- 
eler to look at them. And that was 
only the beginning. 

At the foot of the ramp the Rus- 
sians were greeted by Miss Tulsa, a 
pretty blonde in a sack dress, and by 
Tulsa Mayor George E. Norvell. The 
mayor presented the leader of the 
Russian party, Mikhail Peslyak, with 
a gilded foot-long key to the city. 
Then it was Tulsa’s turn to stare. 
Bulging Mikhail Peslyak accepted 
the key with a flashing smile and 
created a new local tradition by stuff- 
ing the whole thing into his inner 
breast pocket. 

Thus, last week on a succession of 
stages and platforms reaching from 
New York City to Oklahoma, the 
first team of So\iet athletes ever to 
compete in the United States discov- 
ered America, and America discovered 
them. By the end of the week, on the 
wrestling mats of Norman and Still- 
water, Okla., the Russian champions 

Photographs by Dennis Slock 

ROuGHHousiNQ American kids of Tulsa 
YMCA’s Cobra and Tiger Shark teams 
delight Vakhtang Balavadze, a history 
teacher who is twice a world champion. 


established their superiority — in the 
Olympic freestyle version of the 
sport— over most of America’s AAU 
champions. But that was only part 
of the week’s meeting of East and 
West. 

The Russians’ performances on the 
mat were their most eloquent message 
to America, for not one of them 
speaks more than five or six words of 
English. “Good morning,” “Thank 
you,” and “Very good” are just 
about all they can manage. The same 
is true of the three men who accom- 
panied them — a coach, a trainer and 
Mikhail Peslyak, the sports ministry 
official who is in charge of the group. 

Still, tongue-tied as they were, 
they made some sort of impression on 
a fairly large number of people, for 
wherever they went they were cour- 
teous, curious, well-behaved and 
highly noticeable. They are graduated 
in size like the pipes of a calliope, as 
all wrestling teams must be, from the 
wiry little Georgian (114^^ pounds) 
named Meriyan Tsalkalamanidze to 
Otar Kandelaki, the monumental 6- 
foot 3-inch heavyweight (219 pounds) . 
They all wore ankle-length topcoats 
and high-domed felt hats, and nearly 
all of them carried cameras. Three, 
including the coach, are named Vlad- 
imir, and four wear Groucho Marx 
moustaches. 

Their curious itinerary (NewYork- 
Tulsa-Norman-Stillwater-Tulsa-New 
York and then home to the Soviet 
Union this week)was dictated by the 
fact that while the Russian govern- 
ment is paying for most of their trans- 
portation, American wrestlers are 
paying for their food, housing and 
entertainment. Though they com- 
peted in Norman and Stillwater, the 
Russians spent most of their Okla- 
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homa visit in Tulsa because the fa- 
cilities to take care of them, several 
businessmen who are underwriting 
their visit and a number of the wres- 
tlers, coaches and other Oklahomans 
concerned with them are there. 

In their three Oklahoma matches 
the Russians were scheduled to meet 
American wrestlers chosen after the 
recent National AAU meet in San 
Francisco. Most, but not all, of the 
Americans who faced them were win- 
ners in the AAU meet. One was un- 
able to finance the trip from Los An- 
geles to Oklahoma to wrestle a Rus- 
sian who had come all the way from 
Moscow. 

Flying from New York to Tulsa, 
the Russians had brief stops in Wash- 
ington, D.C. and St. Louis, which 
gave them a chance to write miscel- 
laneous facts in the little notebooks 
most of them carry — how high is the 
Washington monument? What is the 
population of St. Louis? At what alti- 
tude were we flying? What was the 
name of the gentleman— some sort of 
musician — who was pointed out to 
us in the Washington Airport? (It 
was Louis Armstrong.) 

These questions, and some hun- 
dreds of others, were answered by a 
Russian-speaking American named 
conlinued 


SPORTS MINISTER Mikhail Peslyak sol- 
emnly eyes bust of Will Rogers at Tulsa. 



RUSSIAN WRESTLERS covlinued 

Alex Malyshev, an interpreter as- 
signed to the Soviet visitors by the 
State Departmenti If Mikhail Pes- 
lyak made a little speech, Malyshev 
translated it. If Boris Kulaev, the 
191-pounder, had a headache, Maly- 
shev asked for aspirin. His voice had 
to serve 11 men, and he stayed busy. 

In Tulsa the visitors were put up 
at the YMCA and Thursday morning 
began with a workout. At noon 400 
participants in the Tulsa Chamber of 
Commerce Public Affairs Forum 
watched the Soviet wrestlers, the 
American wrestlers and other special 
guests file into the banquet hall and 
take their places at a special table. 
Carefully the Russians measured 
three or four teaspoonfuls of sugar 
into their glasses of milk an,d every- 
body pitched into a roast-beef lunch- 
eon. After dessert, Mikhail Peslyak 
was introduced as Mike and Vladimir 
Krutkovsky (who is bald) as Curly, 
in the approved Kotarian style. 

Afterward some of the Russians 
went to see Natalie Wood in Marjorie 
Morningsiar. The others returned to 
the YMCA, where two of the Ameri- 
can wrestlers introduced them to bub- 
ble gum. Vakhtang Balavadze, the 
160tii-pounder who is 31 years old, 
the father of tw'o children and a lec- 
turer in history in a Georgian univer- 
sity, showed a special aptitude with 
bubble gum, though he did not ap- 
pear to like its flavor much. 

Late in the afternoon there was a 
wild encounter between the Soviet 
wrestlers and iw’o bands of YMCA 
small fry. The Tiger Sharks (ages 8 
and 9) and the Cobras (9 and up) 
came storming into the wrestling 
room and piled onto their visitors for 


a romp, sometimes at the rate of four 
or five per Russian. For a few minutes 
the language problem disappeared. 

The wrestlers were candidly curious 
about U.S. living and asked questions 
whenever the interpreter was handy: 
How much does this man make? How 
much rent does that one pay? What 
is the cost of food for a family of four? 
And they made mild complaint about 
the weather — they had seen nothing 
but rain for five days. Peslyak looked 
up at the sky Thursday night. “I have 
seen stars in the American flag,” he 
said, ‘‘but not in the American sky.” 

Rut Friday morning was clear and 
fine. As the six-car motor caravan 
rolled over the Turner Turnpike to- 
ward Oklahoma City and Norman 
(speed limit 70 mph) the fruit trees 
were in bloom and the low Oklahoma 
hills were brushed wdth green. It was 
a scene into which some Rodgers and 
Hammerstein character might have 
stepped to sing Oh, Whni a Beautiful 
Morning. Peslyak made movies out 
of the car window, shooting Howard 
Johnson restaurants, oil derricks and 
used car lots. By now he had run out 
of long Russian cigarets and w'as 
smoking Chesterfields in his little 
ivory holder, apparently with perfect 
satisfaction. 

IN THE' NAME OF THE STATE 

In Oklahoma City, Governor Ray- 
mond Gary welcomed the Russian 
and American w'restlers in his private 
office and then stepped outside to be 
photographed with them in the set- 
ting of oil derricks w'hich surround the 
capitol. Then the motorcade turned 
south to Norman. 

After the 3:30 p.m. weighin (the 
matches began four hours later) the 
Russians retired to their dormitory 


quarters to rest. At last, the first of 
the events for which they had trav- 
eled some 5,000 miles was about to 
take place. 

‘‘It doesn’t matter,” said one ob- 
server, ‘‘whether you are a street 
sweeper, a wrestler or a nuclear physi- 
cist, your job in the Soviet Union is 
called an assignment in the name of 
the state.” The wrestlers took their 
assignments seriously. 

In the U .S. dressing room the mood 
of the crew-cut Americans was school- 
boyish and hopeful, but not too hope- 
ful. ‘‘If w'e can just get ’em this first 
time out,” one of them promised, 
‘‘we’ll have it made, boy, we’ll have 
it made.” 

‘‘What we really need,” said an- 
other, ‘‘is an M-1,” and he fired off a 
few imaginary rounds. 

The Americans are accustomed to 
wrestle in the U.S. collegiate style, in 
which a man’s shoulders must be kept 
upon the mat for two full seconds to 
score a fall. They would be tackling 
the Soviet wrestlers in the interna- 
tional freestyle, in which a momen- 
tary touch of the shoulders to the mat 
is a fall and rolling on one’s back loses 
points. They were setting out, then, 
with something of a disadvantage. 

In the Russians’ dressing room the 
mood was that of a group of sober 
workmen getting ready to go on the 
job. 

The University of Oklahoma field 
house will hold 6,000 spectators, but 
only 3,000 showed up for the first ap- 
pearance of Soviet athletes in the 
United States. Most of these were 
townspeople, since the week coin- 
cided with spring recess at the univer- 
sity. They made a knowing audience. 
As the opening ceremonies dragged 
a little, one southwestern voice 



WARY PAIR, Frank Rosenma^T, AAU champion Ueft) and Boris 
Kulaev, 191-pound Olympic runner-up, study a ten-se situation. 


VICTORY goes to Kulaev by’ decision, largely because he has 
wonderful balance and employed hi.s .short, strong body well. 




CAMERA-CARRYING comrades photograph Oklahoma Governor Raymond Gary at oil- 
well studded eapitol. Other Russian subjects: photographers who were snapping them. 


called imperatively, “Let’s rassle!” 

A wrestling match begins with the 
flyweights and works up to the heavy- 
weights. Dick Delgado, the wiry lit- 
tle Oklahoma University senior in the 
1 14 ' -j-pound class, had wrestled Meri- 
yan Tsalkalamanidze twice before — 
at the World Championships in Ja- 
pan in 1954 and at Melbourne in 
1956 — and had lost to him by one 
point each time. Delgado took the 
offensive and at the six-minute bell 
the judges declared the match even. 
In the second period Delgado was 
leading when the Russian suddenly 
flipped him over for a fall. 

In the 125j-^-pound class, Terry 
McCann, a polite and mild-mannered 
young businessman of Tulsa, pinned 
V'ladimir Arsenyan, an American his- 
tory student, in seven minutes 14 
seconds, after handling him easily 
throughout the match. Arsenyan rose 
from the mat looking like a man 
who understands he has failed in his 


assignment in the name of the state. 

After that, the Soviet team took 
everything. They got only one more 
fall— George Skhirtladze pinned Fred 
Davis of Tulsa in seven minutes 22 
seconds— but won all the rest on de- 
cisions, all but one of which were 
unanimous. 

“They’ve got us beat in a lot of 
ways,’’ said one veteran Oklahoma 
observer. “Better balance than our 
boys, and they never waste a bit of 
energy. They know how to wait for 
the right moment, and each of them 
knows how to make the best use of 
his particular physique.” 

“They are in no better condition 
than our boys are,” said Tom Lumly, 
the American team manager, “but 
they showed us some new tricks on 
take-downs. They had some holds 
that we don’t know the names of be- 
cause we never saw them before.” 

Coach Krutkovsky was not great- 
ly pleased with his seven victories. 


His men vv’ere tired and had wrestled 
badly, he said. After the matches the 
two teams went out together to eat. 
Both groups ate huge quantities of 
food, and one of the Russians drank 
three malted milks and smoked a 
cigar. These excesses displeased the 
Soviet coach so much that the next 
morning, before leaving Norman, he 
ordered his wrestlers into the steam 
room and cooked them unmerciful- 
ly to restore them to their proper 
weights. 

Yet Saturday night in Stillwater 
the Americans made progress: they 
lost five, drew two and won one. The 
winner again was Terry McCann, 
who pinned Arsenyan in 10:22. This 
modest and heavily horn-rimmed 
young man, who at 24 years and 
125}4 pounds is the head of a family 
of four, began to look like a wrestler’s 
version of Explorer I — a small, em- 
phatic answer to the Soviet Union. 
Delgado, aggressive as before, was 
awarded a draw with Tsalkalama- 
nidze, and the 315-pound Bill Kers- 
lake of Cleveland, who had not 
reached Oklahoma in time to wrestle 
at Norman, drew his match with 
Kandelaki. 

Again the crowd was small — 3,000 
where there was room for six. After 
the matches people came down upon 
the gymnasium floor to ask for auto- 
graphs, and the Soviet wrestlers obe- 
diently and wordlessly signed pro- 
grams with ballpoint pens. Mikhail 
Peslyak stood quietly to one side, 
smiling a little, remembering, per- 
haps, with satisfaction a remark he 
had made soon after the team had 
arrived in the United States; “We 
did not come here to win, necessarily, 
but we did not necessarily come to 
lose, either.” end 



FIGHTING OFF a pin, USSR’s 1957 champion, 'Vnadimir Arsenyan, writhes in the 
grip of Terry McCann, the National AAU r25J4-pound champion for 1957-1958. 



SOLE VICTORY of U.S. team goes to McCann 
on a fall after he had first scored a near-pin. 


SPECTACLE 

Photographed hy Phil Bath 


Ojai's Annual Explosion 



A California garden spot yearly opens 
its sheltered, almost undiscovered beauty to 
a cascade of future Davis Cup stars 


For 860 (hiys of the year, the Ojai Val- 
ley of California is a serene, 18,000-acre 
oasis of orange groves, retired million- 
aires and exclusive schools, 75 miles 
northwest of sweaty, bustling Los An- 
geles. But in the last week of April the 
place explodes. This is the week of the annual Ojai 
\'alley tennis tournament, an event which bring.s cas- 
cades of youngsters from all over California onto the 
sleepy streets and the mountainside tennis courts for 
one of the oldest youth festivals in the world. 

“The Ojai.” as it is known in every corner of Cali- 
fornia where a tennis net is .spread, has been in exist- 
ence since 1896. It has grown from a simple tourney 
into a 20-event complex ranging from a tournament for 
boys and girls under 15 to the invitational men’s and 
women'.s singles in which the finalists are very likely 
last year's finalists at Wimbledon or Forest Hills. And 
since the activities inevitably take on the tone of a 
week-long hou.se party for the youngsters, the Ojai i.s 
also probably the mo.st eagerly awaited event of the 
California .social calendar. The entire valley of 16,000 
throws open its homes and hospitality t.o the boys and 
girls, and the picturesque hillside courts come alive 
with the ping! of balls on rackets and the tinkle of ice 
in tea glasses. As the overseer of California tennis and 
new Davis Cup captain Perry T. Jone.s puts it: 

“I always think of Ojai as the Oberammergau of ten- 
nis becau.se it gives all of us, young and old, the oppor- 
tunity of coming to this garden spot to pay our homage 
to the finest game in the world and to those devel- 
oping players who represent the finest of our youth.” 


PreHealing trophies, lieese H. Taylor, Lhnon Oil 
chairman, honors the Marlboroiujh schoolgirls. 


TENNIS IN THE OJAI MANNER 

On mountain estate of William A. Fairburn Jr., sou of late president 
of the Diamond Mulch Co., tiro young hopefuls start a singles match. 


For more on Ojai by the Footloose Sportsman, turn to page 5S 
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LOVELY SETTING 



One of many Ojai ranchesland pri- 
vate houses which lend courts for 
tournament is that of Clement K. 
Quinn, owner of Quinn Iron Ore Co. 


IMPROVISED BUSES ^ 

To reach courts scattered around 
the valley, players hitch rides with • 
whoever has a car, such as young 
David Hopkins (.at wheel of Buick). 


WESTERN TRADITION 

Many matches are played on courts 
of Thacher School, founded in 1888. 
Boys on horses have been known 
to line courl.s ogling pretty players. 





A! ('ivic Cenler court Sonia Cafalina School yirln {right) 
rercit>e iinder-lS donblca Irophiea. Mnrlhonmgh School 
ru)nierii~n]) in Irudiiionnl violet siveatem u-atch ha-ppihj. 
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Matter of Principle 

T hev that go down to the sea in 
ships that do business — or find 
their pleasure— in great waters, these, 
according to Scripture, see the works 
of the Lord. But as civilization ad- 
vances, the works of the Lord are 
often obscured by the works of man. 
In times past, when the nation’s 
waterways were her most reliable 
avenues of travel and ships with 
tall masts carried the burden of her 
freight, the w’ay of the sailor was 
sacrosanct. Law and custom alike 
frowned on the obstruction of a sail- 
or’s God-given right of way by man- 
made obstacles, and for years the pro- 
tection of the nation's inland water- 
ways has been entrusted to those 
most responsible for the nation’s de- 
fenses — her soldiers. 

Under the General Bridge Act of 
1946, the final authority for permit- 
ting the erection of bridges over navi- 
gable waterways was once again given 
to the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, 
but the responsibility which it en- 
tailed had undergone great changes 
over the years. The wind-borne sailor 
was no longer a vital link in the na- 
tion’s defense or its economy: his tall 
ship was no longer a commercial ne- 
cessity but an idle luxury. In Jack- 
sonville last week these facts became 
pitifully evident as the conscientious 
Corps of Engineers held a day-long 
hearing to weigh the pros and cons 
of a plan to lower from 80 to 55 feet 
the minimum bridge clearances re- 
quired to span the Atlantic Intra- 
coastal Waterway, a vast chain of 
bays, inlets, rivers and canals which 
carries thousands of yachtsmen year- 
ly from New Jersey to Florida. 

Ranged against the yachtsmen 
present to defend the present clear- 
ance minimum was an impressive ar- 
ray of spokesmen for the Navy, the 


Coast Guard, the American Automo- 
bile Association, the American Asso- 
ciation of State Highway Officials, 
the Department of Commerce’s Bu- 
reau of Public Roads, and other or- 
ganizations, public and private, all of 
whom, for one reason or another, were 
in favor of lower — and hence cheaper 
—bridges. To the layman and the 
landlubber there seemed little ques- 
tion of who was in the right. One of 
the sailormen present admitted that 
there were only some 3,000 yachts 
afloat in this country with masts over 


50 feet tall. A survey taken by the 
Army revealed that only 1.7% of ves- 
sels using the watenvay over the last 
six months needed the higher clear- 
ance. The yachtsmen’s argument, 
said one highw'ay official, concerned 
only a “\^ery small minority of vessel 
owners.” 

Yet, despite the obvious economic 
weaknesses of the yachtsmen’s stand, 
there was a principle involved which 
could not be lightly overlooked. De- 
mocracy is not always a matter of the 

continued 



“Two if by sea . . 
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greatest good for the greatest num- 
ber. It involves in equal measure 
the protection of minority rights. No 
economic argument can counter the 
fact that a right once abrogated is 
seldom restored. No cry of commer- 
cial expedience can restore the easy 
navigability of a landlocked channel 
rendered useless by a low bridge too 
hastily built. 

St. Louis After Midnight 

■pn.L Russell could have stayed 
home. His ankle was still badly 
swollen, the result of torn ligaments 
and a chip fracture suffered in the 
third game of the World Series of 
basketball between the Boston Celt- 
ics and the St. Louis Hawks. The 
injury was a week and a half old 
and would take another two weeks 
to heal properly. And it hurt. 

But Russell’s Celtic teammates 
were in St. Louis, preparing for the 
sixth game of the playoffs, and St. 
Louis led 3 to 2. One more St. Louis 
victory and the series would be over. 
Russell fretted away at home in 
Reading, Mass, until the afternoon 
before the game. Then he got on a 
plane and flew to St. Louis. 

He arrived at the Jefferson Hotel 
a little after midnight. He limped 
into the dim, nearly deserted lobby, 
and there were his coach, Red Auer- 


bach, teammates Bob Cousy and 
Tom Heinsohn and a reporter. 

“Well,” said Auerbach, “what are 
you doing here, and how does it feel?” 

'T didn’t come out here to watch 
the game,” said Russell. “I came to 
play.” 

Auerbach looked at the swollen 
ankle. “O.K., Bill,” he said, “we'll 
have the doctor look at it tomorrow. 
Relax— we’ll see what he says.” 

“Fine,” said Russell. “I’m starved. 
How about something to eat before 
I go to sleep?” 

“We were just going across the 
street, too,” said Auerbach. "Come 
on.” 

So they all went across the street 
to an all-night cafeteria and lined up 
at the counter with their trays and 
talked about ankles and basketball 
and the importance of the next 
night’s game. The man back of the 
counter didn’t move. 

Finally Russell said, “I don’t think 
they’re going to serve me here.” 

“That’s right,” said the man back 
of the counter. “We don’t serve 
colored here.” 

They put away the trays and went 
out on the sidewalk and stood there 
a while. 

“There’s a hamburger joint around 
the corner,” said Auerbach. “Let’s 
try there.” 

“I’m still hungry,” Russell said. 


They Said It 


BEN HOGAN, after he tied for lUtk place and collected a puny {for him) $1 ,050 
at Augusta's Masters Tournament: “I’m glad I don’t have to play this game 
for a living.” 

SAMUEL j. FRATTo, candidate for governor of Wyommg, campaigning on 
a platform of re-emphasis of sport: “Athletics are the natural expression of the 
educated minds of he-men. The male students at the University of Wyoming 
are he-men, not Milquetoasts.” 

FRANK TRAENDLY, 295-pound UniveTsUy of Pennsylvania wrestler, who 
says he is too lazy for football: “I like wrestling because I’m horizontal most of 
the time.” 

EDITORIAL VOICE of the Detroit Times, blaming Norris family interclub 
trades for the poor showing of the Red Wings {four straight losses to Montreal 
in Stanley Cup playoffs): “Should the Wings' management continue this policy 
it might be wise to move Red Wing news from the sports pages of Detroit papers 
to the amusement pages.” 
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So they walked around the corner 
and into the rundown, half-clean 
hamburger joint. They sat down on 
stools in front of the counter, and 
the girl back of the counter said, 
“We don’t serve colored here.” 

They walked back to the hotel. 

Bill Russell had helped the Uni- 
versity of San Francisco win two 
consecutive National Basketball 
championships. He had represented 
his country at the 1956 Olympics in 
Melbourne and helped it win a world 
championship. He had helped the 
Boston Celtics win their first Na- 
tional Basketball Association title 
last year. He had flown over a thou- 
sand miles to try to help them do 
it again. 

“Good night,” said Russell, and 
took his swollen ankle and empty 
stomach up to bed. 

Voice of the Turtle 

M onday, April 7: Seven great blue 
herons and two short-eared owls 
were observed at Plum Island. Thirty- 
four migrating brant were seen at 
Salisbury. Ring-necked ducks have 
been reported at Newbury, Concord 
and Hingham. 

Boston, as readers of The Late 
George Apley well know, is for the 
birds. Time and the weather may be 
consuming topics of interest else- 
where, and telephone subscribers in 
many cities can get the latest infor- 
mation by dialing WEATHER, Merid- 
ian and similar exchanges, but in Bos- 
ton the phone, too, is for the birds. 



Tuesday, April 8 : Phoebes and tree 
sivallows are now being reported from 
Taunton, Hingham and Milton. Blue- 
winged teal and migrant loggerhead 
shrike have been seen in the Sudbury 
Valley. 

For years before 1955, the tele- 
phone lines of the Massachusetts Au- 
dubon Society were clogged with calls 
from Bostonians eager to know the 



whereabouts of their favorite feath- 
ered friends. Some were just heading 
for the country and wanted to know 
where to find the birds; others had 
just returned and wanted to cheek 
their finds. There w'ere closeted stay- 
at-homes as well, and city-bound park 
walkers. . . . 

Wednesday, April 9: Oapreys are 
back in their nesting sites at Swansea. 
A Ted-bellied woodpecker is still pres- 
ent in Wellesley. A female cardinal and 
two tufted titmice were reported from 
Tfes/on. Fox sparrows, noxc quite abun- 
dant, may be heard singing in the 
warmth of midday. 

In desperation, Boston’s birdmen 
decided to clear their switchboard by 
instituting a permanent answering 
service over which local bird watchers 
could get the latest peep via tape re- 
cordings. “It was an easy way out,” 
says Audubon’s Robert Grayee, 
whose corvine voice daily transmits a 
precis of information gleaned from 
some 800 active watchers, “but it has 
proved most successful.” People call 
in to give information from as far 
away as California, and an estimated 
500 listeners tune in on their reports 
every day. 

Thursday, April 10: Old squaw 
ducks and an Iceland gull icere reported 
at the Merrixnac Estuary at ffewbury- 
port. A saw-whet owl and screech owls 
have been singing their coxirtship songs 
at Moosehill Sanctuary. Two pileated 
woodpeckers are at South Lincoln. 

How does the average man latch on 
to all this vital information? Simply 
dial Kenmore 6-4050. If a bird an- 
swers, hang up. 

Jockey from Jubilee 

T^HILE that laconic Irishman Silky 
'' Sullivan was having his trou- 
bles last week {see page 28), another 
Irishman, 21-year-old John Ruane, 
was finding the horse-racing business 
just splendid. On Wednesday he rode 
Dixie Miss to win a division of the 
Prioress Stakes at Jamaica Race 
Track (paying $109.50, no less) and 
by Friday his size-three shoes wore a 
delicate polish, his sandy hair was 
neatly combed and he was the leading 
jockey in America with 86 winners. 

When he speaks, the rhythms of 


Johnny’s birthplace— Mount Jubilee, 
County Mayo, Ireland — rise in his 
voice. “Now you have to understand 
that when I came to this country in 
1954 T didn’t know where I was going 
to get a job. I went to a printing fac- 
tory and they offered me $20 a week 
and when I heard that I scooted right 
out the door and went home and 
sulked for two weeks. But as I sat 
home I said to myself, ‘John Ruane, 
you weigh only 95 pounds. They shall 
not hire you on the docks. Get your- 
self out to the race track.’ The first 
time no dice. But I went back to Bel- 
mont Park and ran right past the 
guard at the gate and went to the 
first stable I saw. Now this was the 
Greentree Stable and I said to a fel- 
low standing there, ‘Do you need a 
good boy?’ And he said, ‘You shall 
have to wait until Mr. George Poole, 
the assistant trainer, comes back.’ 

“Now when Mr. Poole came back 
he said, ‘John Ruane, you go home 
and I shall call you.’ So I went back 
home and the next day Mr. Poole 
called and I was working for the 
Greentree Stable. Now you have to 
understand, of course, that I did not 
start to ride horses right away. It 


was about two years before I got onto 
a horse in a race. And do you know 
I was terrible? I just mean I was 
awful. My horse finished last. And 
then I got awfuller. I rode 39 races 
and did not get me a winner. Then 
on April 23rd of last year I rode a 
horse called Trireme at Jamaica and 
I twirled my whip in the winner’s 
circle. Felt like a million dollars. And 
then some devil lit the ‘Inquiry’ sign 
and I said to myself, ‘John Ruane, 
your number is coming down.’ So 
I went back to the jockeys’ room 
and said most assuredly they shall 
not take my number down. And I 
said a prayer that they would not. 
And they did not. 

“Then one day my mother came 
out to the race track and I did not 
know she was there. When I got home 
she said to me, ‘John Ruane, I was 
out to see you ride the race horses 
today and I bet on all your horses 
and you only won four races but I 
have a lot of money in my purse.’ 
Then I rode very well at Saratoga 
[17 winners in 24 days] and by the 
end of the year I had quite a bit of 
money. 

continued 
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“So I bought myself an Oldsmo- 
bile but I told Mr. George Poole that 
it would not affect me. And it hasn’t. 
I wouldn’t dare drive it fast because 
the policemen might catch me. And 
then Mr. Poole would be mad at me. 
Not on your life would I drive that 
car fast. 

“Now one of these years I would 
like to ride in the Kentucky Derby 
and maybe I will. And my two broth- 
ers and five sisters will be in the 
stands rooting for me and watching a 
ring of roses go around my horse. If 
it only could happen soon.” 

And he will and they will and it 
will. 

Chicago Snowman 

rpiiK MOST indomitable man in 
-I- Chicago this winter was Oscar 
Brotman. He set out to give his fel- 
low Chicagoans a fine season of ski- 
ing and tobogganing right in town- 
in the great yawning void of Soldier 
Field, in fact. 

When Brotman went to the Chi- 
cago Park District to negotiate for 
the use of the stadium, his troubles 
began. Brotman was told that the 
weight of the snow on his runs and 
slides might endanger the concrete. 
“So I went home,” he says, “took out 
the Encyclopaedia Rritannica, looked 
up snow and found that 10 inches 
equaled only about an inch of wa- 
ter.” The Park District relented. 

Brotman put $65,000 into his en- 
terprise, Winter Wonderland, Inc. He 
spent $10,000 on snow-making equip- 
ment, pumps and 3,000 feet of alu- 
minum pipe; $5,000 on four cedar to- 
boggan chutes which he had bolted 
to the seats; $7,500 on two tow ropes, 
and $2,500 a month for rent. He had 
12,000 bales of hay lugged in to build 
up his slope. He bought oOO pairs of 
boots, skis, safety bindings and poles 
and 300 toboggans. 

On December 7 when Winter Won- 
derland opened, the temperature was 
in the 50s. Skiing was out, but Brot- 
man brought in snow at $20 a ton for 
the toboggan slides. By December 10 
it finally got cold enough to make 
snow for the ski slopes. Then disaster 
struck. “I left the place one night at 
11,” Brotman recalls. “Two men were 
working the snow-making equip- 
ment but they decided to go into the 


office and warm up for a couple of 
hours— and the whole system, includ- 
ing about 1,000 feet of pipe, froze up. 
So here I am with 45 people on the 
payroll and no snow.” 

As the second weekend in Decem- 
ber approached, Brotman replaced 
the cracked pipe and the temperature 
dropped sufficiently to make snow. 
He got two good snow-making days 
in, but when the weekend dawned, 
the temperature rose and he had a 
stadium full of slush. Still, dauntless 
Brotman could look forward to the 
Christmas holidays. “This would 
have counted for half the season's 
gross,” says Brotman, “but the holi- 
days came and went and the weather 
was wonderful— for golf.” 

After January 1 it turned cold and 
Brotman put his crews back on a 24- 
hour basis but, alas, his air compres- 
sors broke down. He rented new ones. 
About the middle of January the 
weather became ideal. “I couldn’t 
take chances on any more snafus,” 
Brotman explains, “so I stayed on the 
field all night for two nights. In mak- 
ing snow, if the weather gets too cold, 
the nozzles and the pipe in the ma- 
chines freeze, so you have to stand 
by and as soon as you see the snow 
stop you must run over with a blow- 
torch and defrost. So you have to 
have one man watching the compres- 
sors, one man inside warming up, and 
I’m watching the nozzles, running 
from one to the other to keep them 
from freezing. So at 4 in the morning 
the wind from the lake was cutting 
me up, there was snow blowing in my 
face, my hands were soaking from 
handling the wet hoses, and there I 
was running along the 40-yard line 



Mistaken Identity 

Out from these wrestlers, all entwined. 
There comes an anguished groan. 

One chap has grabbed and bent a leg 
Which is, alas, bus own. 

—Richard Armour 


with a blowtorch in each hand. I 
stopped for a minute and said to my- 
self, ‘Oscar, what the hell are you 
doing here?’” 

It became so windy that night that 
Oscar and his crew ran out of matches 
for the torches. Then they ran out of 
propane. They went into their locker 
to get more gas and found that some- 
one had broken in and stolen the last 



cylinder. Oscar got a propane dealer 
out of bed and soon was making 
snow like a blizzard. 

“Everything was working out,” he 
said. “L was just about to go home 
when I noticed huge holes appearing 
toward the bottom of the hill at 
about every 15 to 20 feet. I put my 
hand in the holes, felt steam coming 
out. It was the hay fermenting and 
melting the snow.” 

Brotman covered the hay with 
plastic. It didn’t work, so he dug a 
400-foot tunnel under the hill to let 
air in and boarded over the holes. 
With chilly weather during the last 
two weeks of January he experienced 
a brief success. The first weekend in 
February was too cold for the skiers 
but Brotman had big plans for Val- 
entine’s Day. “One innovation we 
were going to introduce,” he says, 
“was colored snow, so we made hearts 
out of red snow, about 30 feet by 40 
feet, all over the place and we made 
a 6-foot red, white, green and blue 
snowman. But the weekend was sub- 
zero. The crowds were extremely 
light, so me and the help enjoyed 
looking at them alone. The last two 
weekends in February we got thawed 
out. I would have made all green 
snow for St. Patrick’s Day but I 
didn’t stay open that long.” 

Brotman is not sure he’ll try the 
snow business again next year, but he 
is a hard man to discourage. “You 
know,” he mused last week, “if they’d 
just amend the laws, bullfighting 
would be a terrific draw in Soldier 
Field.” 
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GIVE THEM 


WHAT THEY WANT 


W AGGING an admonishing 
forefinger reminiscent of 
Uncle Sam in the famous old 
poster bidding Americans en- 
list now, President Eisenhower 
last week urged his fellow Amer- 
icans to “Buy!” In the same 
breath, however, the President 
warned the nation’s business- 
men to start stocking goods that 
were worth buying. “I personal- 
ly,” said Ike, “think our people 
are being just a little bit disenchanted by a few items 
that have been chucked down their throats.” 

Though Ike named no names, Detroit auto men inter- 
preted his remarks as applying to the American motor 
car— and took bitter objection, insisting that their cars 
are designed to please the public. In the markets of 
sport, no such protests arose. Car buyers in greater num- 
bers than ever before were streaming into the Interna- 
tional Auto Show at New York’s Coliseum with check- 
books at the ready. Before the show is over, British 
manufacturers expect to have sold a record $12 million 
worth of cars to goggle-eyed U.S. customers. 

In the same vast Manhattan salesroom earlier in the 
year, the boat show, whose wares were once considered 
bait only for the rich, racked up sales 12% higher than 
last year’s. Race tracks in California and New York 
alike reported attendance well over 1957 highs. More 
fishermen, armed with more expensive equipment, were 
taking to lakes, streams and oceans. 

U.S. sportsmen, as many of their wives can testify, 
may not be our most parsimonious citizens, but they 
know what they want. If the sportsmen’s purses are 
open wide, the nation’s markets will not be long closed. 



UNPRECEDENTED CROWDS flockod oul to Long Island’s Ja- 
maica Race Track to bet- $2.50,000 a day more than last year. 




BONUS PAYOFFS lo competitors, based on attendance figure.s, 
rose to a new high at Georgia’s Masters Golf Tournament. 


LUXURY tTEMs from outboard motors to big ocean-going sail- 
ing yachts .sold like hotcakes at boat shows in a dozen cities. 



A JAG AN HOUR was the selling rate for one British manufac- 
turer at this year’s annual International Automobile Show. 



WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 


SUBJECTS OF 
CONTENTION 


Walter O’Malley thinks he made a 
big league ball f)ark out of the Los 
Angeles Coliseum by erecting a screen 
back of his outrageously short left 
field. Some college boys whacked 
enough pitches over it last week to 
make this a matter of doubt. 

Tongues also wagged as Silky Sul- 


livan lost a race at Golden Gate, but 
his clamorous faithful pointed out 
that Silky gave away 12 pounds and 
was woefully short of work. 

By winning the NBA playoffs St. 
Louis settled one long contention — 
but started another. Would Boston 
have won if Bill Russell were sound? 






' J*: 




LATE-RUNNING matinee idol Silky 
Sullivan (No. 6’ .sweeps by Furyvan after 
the finish of the Greater Northern California 
Mile, but he failed to follow his old script 
which called for him to come on like the U.S. 
Marines and provide a happy ending: Gone 


Fishin’ {right'* won by five and a half lengths. 
Loitering a.s usual, 30 lengths behind at the 
half-mile pole, Silky tried but hung badly in 
the stretch. Trainer Reggie Cornell shipped 
him off to Louisville where he hoped Silky 
wouldn't fluff his lines come Derby Day. 



'^CONTROVERSIAL 42-foot fence which 
Dodgers built in the Los Angeles Coliseum 
to discourage Chinese home runs— the left 
field foul line being but 250 feet long— is a 
trifling obstacle for USC Batter Johnny Wer- 
has. In a halLhour drill the callow collegian-s 
popped 11 balls over Walter O'Malley's Great 
Wall of China, and purists shuddered at 
the prospect of what would happen to Babe 
Ruth's mark when the big leaguers took over. 


HOT HEADS prevailed when such an- 
cient centers of decorum as Bo.ston and St. 
Louis noisily misbehaved at the NBA title 
games between the Celtics and the Hawks. 
Here Referee Mendy Rudolph Ignores the 
outraged pleas of Celtic Coach Red Auer- 
bach. Hawk Coach Alex Hannum also acted 
up as the series proved to be the unruliest 
in history. St. Louis made history, too, win- 
ning the championship for the first time. 
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WONDERFUL WORLD continued 


VELVET PAWS 
IN THE 

COW PALACE 

T hrse prizefighters are Eddie 
Machen {white trunk?!) and Zora 
Folley (black trunks). Prizefighters 
are commonly referred to, by their 
managers, as tigers. The resemblance 
of Machen and Folley to tigers lies 
in the fact that they have stripes on 
their trunks. The lioness in the other 
pictures, caught in a similar attitude 
of affection, has neither stripes nor 
trunks and she is tame, too. She was 
tamed by Paulette Lloyd Greame of 
Kenya (in unstriped black slacks). 
Who tamed Machen and Folley we 
will never know. 

Machen and Folley, ranked No. 1 
and No. 2, respectively, behind 
Heavyweight Champion Floyd Pat- 
terson, were contending for a legiti- 
mate claim on boxing’s biggest prize, 
a shot at the heavyweight title. They 
responded to challenge and opportu- 
nity with so desultory an exhibition 
of fierce desire on Wednesday night 
that San Francisco’s ma.ssive Cow 
Palace rocked with ardent boos. 

Out of the fight might have come 
a stern and all but irresistible demand 
that Cus D'Amato, Patterson's man- 
ager, abandon his war on the Inter- 
national Boxing Club (see page 66) 
and accept the winner as an oppo- 
nent, which D’Amato had refused to 
do. The National Boxing Association 
had urged something of the sort. The 
World Championship Committee 
was standing by, ready to proclaim. 
A Congressman from California and 
a Congressman from Arizona had put 
their twin heads together and had al- 
ready proclaimed that if Patterson 
did not fight the winner there would 
be legislative ructions. The IBC 
had solemnly proclaimed, too, that a 
Patterson vs. Winner fight would be 
for the good of boxing. 

After the fight only Representative 



THROWING AUDACITY to the winds, the cautious Machen gave counterpuncher Folley 
no chance to exercise his single ability and showed neither love nor a capacity for in- 
fighting. Half of the bout’s fighting time was spent in clinches or circling maneuvers. 
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AFFECTIONATE LIONESS. Neghcsti, clinches with tolerant mistress Greame, who 
holds that though Neghesti sometimes smashes_ windows, terrorizes cows dry and has 
given her water on the knee, the playful terror of Kenya countryside is “worth it.” 


Stewart L. Udall of Folley's home 
state, Arizona, was still proclaim- 
ing. You could have written all the 
other proclamations on the head of 
a pin. There was silence, broken only 
by the desolate sobbing of the fight- 
ers’ managers and the booing of some 
12,000 fans who had paid up to $20 
to see as poor a show as ever closed in 
an out-of-town tryout. 

There was, indeed, no winner. By 
a freak of official judgment, if that is 
the explanation, the fight was de- 
clared a draw, though Folley had 
clearly won. Folley won a newspaper 
decision, not so much by earnest striv- 
ing as by sticking a defensive, need- 
lessly deterrent left into the face of 
Machen who rose to his greatest 
heights when he snarled, showing his 
mouthpiece whitely, or twitched a 
shoulder in furious imitation of a 
fighter about to throw a punch. Both 
gestures were made, you may be sure, 
at a safe distance. When Machen 
closed on his man it was generally to 
hug him. A Sports Illustrated re- 
porter’s notes ticked off no fewer than 
84 clinches in the 12-round bout, 
but the fellow admits he may have 
missed a dozen more. He got bored 
jotting them down. 

There was general agreement aft- 
erward that if both men were to fight 
Patterson on the same night there 
would be only two rounds of boxing. 

Machen mourned in his dressing 
room that he had injured a left 
shoulder muscle in the fifth round, a 
reprise of a claim that had caused 
the fight to be postponed three weeks. 
It seemed curious, then, that he did 
his best work after the fifth round. 

The whole affair— fight and deci- 
sion — was curious. Its best effect was 
to inspire some bright comment. 

Jimmy Cannon, New York Post: 
‘‘Mankind will avoid extinction in 
this age of violence if the govern- 
ments of the earth emulate the gen- 
tle dispositions of Eddie Machen and 
Zora Folley.” 

Red Smith, New York Herald 
Tribune: “Machen and Folley gave 
evidence that Whistler’s Mother 
could take on either of them without 
risking a hair of her dear gray head.” 

Dan Parker, New York Mirror: 
“(The bout) reached its finest mo- 
ment when ... an inspired TV pro- 
gram director switched on a deodor- 
ant commercial.” 

Cus D’Amato, looking shrewdly 
amused and having the last word: 
“What were they afraid of? That 
they’d have to fight Patterson?” 
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BRITAIN’S 
TAKES TO 


by HUGH SOMERVILLE 

W HiTK-HULLED and lovely under 
a warm April sun, the 12-meter 
yacht Sceptre beat her way slowly 
down Scotland’s Holy Loch, thread- 
ing past rusting freighters laid up 
there, heading for the open Firth of 
Clyde. The date was April 11, and 
Britain’s brand-new challenger for 
the America’s Cup, the first in 21 
years, was making her debut under 
sail. 

In the 107 years since the schooner 
America first took the Cup from Eng- 
land and gave it her name, British 
boats have 16 times attempted— and 
16 times failed— to bring it back to 



HUGH GOODSON, SYNDICATE CHAIRMAN 


‘SCEPTRE’ 

SEA 


English shores. The list of challengers 
is an illustrious one, from Galatea 
and Valkyrie through Sir Thomas 
Lipton’s five Shamrocks to T.O.M. 
Sopwith’s two Endeavours; but 
among them Sceplre is unique. Not 
only because she is the first to chal- 
lenge under the amended Deed of 
Gift allowing 12-meters as the Cup 
Class in place of the lordly J boats, 
but because she is uniquely a product 
of British pride, British hopes and 
British capital scratched together in 
a tax-racked era. 

Hugh Goodson, chairman of the 
11-man Royal Yacht Club Syndicate 
which built her, recalled the start of 
her story: 

“I was sitting in my car outside 
the Royal Dart Yacht Club with 
Lord Runciman in, I think, Septem- 
ber 1956, when I told him that I in- 
tended to form a syndicate to build a 
challenger. He said he would like to 
join me, and so it all began.” 

Other members of the syndicate 
were found with little difficulty, de- 
spite the fact that some members of 
the RYS were more than skeptical of 
the whole idea of challenging again. 
All told, 11 men {see left and below) 
pooled their resources to build Scep- 
tre. Besides Hugh Goodson, there 
were Viscount Runciman, Viscount 
Camrose, Lieut. Colonel Arthur Ac- 
land, H. A. Andreae, Captain Ber- 


tram Currie, Group Captain Loel 
Guinness, Major Harold Hall, Major 
R. N. Macdonald-Buchanan, Charles 
Wainman and Sir Peter Hoare. Lieu- 
tenant Colonel R. S. G. Perry was 
brought in as technical adviser; an 
Olympic 5.5-meter sailor who won 
a silver medal in Melbourne, he ad- 
vocated the earliest possible chal- 
lenge. Once the U.S. got down to it, 
he pointed out, overwhelming finan- 
cial resources could be brought into 
play, so Britain’s only hope was to 
try to catch the defenders off balance. 

On December 16, 1956 the New 
York State Supreme Court amended 
the Deed of Gift and the syndicate 
went into action. Four designers— 
David Boyd, Charles A. Nicholson, 
James McGruer and Arthur Robb — 
were asked to submit two designs 
each for tank testing. The designs 
were to be ready for April 1— “an ap- 
propriate date,” as one persistent 
skeptic jokingly remarked. On May 
14, 1957, after the conditions had 
been agreed on with the New York 
Yacht Club, the challenge was made. 
On April 2, 1958, one year and one 
day after the first designs had been 
submitted. Sceptre slid down the 
ways. 

It was David Boyd, the tall, silver- 
haired Scotsman who learned his craft 
at the famous Yard of Fifes at Fairlie, 
who won the plum of creating her. 
His “B” model was picked on July 13, 
1957, and work began at once at Alex- 
ander Robertson Sons, on the Holy 
Loch, where Boyd is managing direc- 
tor. “She’ll have to be ready in early 
April if the crew are to have a decent 
chance,” he said. By October the full- 
size drawings were laid out, the mate- 
rials ordered— wood from four differ- 
ent firms, steel frames, the mold for 
the casting of the keel. Gold sover- 
eigns went into the mold for luck 
along with the molten lead. 

In a couple of months the frames, 
alternate mild steel and laminated 
wood, were in place and the mahoga- 
ny planking started. This was com- 
pleted in mid-February, and Boyd 
was able to tell the press, who were 


As the first Cup challenger in 21 years sets sail, a noted British 
author looks her over and tells how she was born 




allowed into the shed for the first 
time, “She’ll be ready for launching 
on April 2.” 

Some criticized the secrecy sur- 
rounding the building, but this had 
a purpose. “Ye canna wurrk with 
strangers breathing doon y’r neck,” 
said a shipwright, one of the 24 
picked craftsmen who worked on 
ScejUre under 72-year-old Foreman 
Sam Auld, a veteran of 40 years with 
Robertson’s. P'or all the men in the 
team the challenger was something 
special. “I wish I had another 
month,” said one, “I could make her 
look real decent.” 

Of course there were delays and 
snags, but with the designer on the 
spot these could be quickly ironed 
out, even if it meant his working 
14 hours a day for many months. 
“You’ve got to find what is practica- 
ble within the time,” said Boyd in 
the early stages. “You can’t just open 
a catalog and order a set of fittings. 
Each has to be made individually.” 

In August, before the building 
started, Perry had resigned as tech- 
nical adviser. An impetuous perfec- 
tionist who had owned a number of 
boats himself, he found working on 
the team too frustrating. He was re- 
placed by Commander Sam Brooks, 
a wartime submarine officer. He w’as 
in charge of the Navy yacht Marahu 
in the 1952 Bermuda and transatlan- 
tic races and will be in charge of 
Sceptre’s crew during the tuning up 
and the Cup races. 

Sceptre’s 90-foot alloy mast was 
made by Camper & Nicholson’s at 
Gosport, after Boyd's drawings had 
been checked by the stress experts of 
the Hawker Siddeley aircraft group. 
The chairman of this concern is Sir 
Thomas Sopwith, of the Etideavours. 

Meanwhile in the yard the deck had 
been laid. It is cambered, as is yfm’.s, 
to get the sail plan as high as the 
maximum of the class limit of 82 feet 
from the deck can be. The internal 
arrangement has racing efficiency and 
weight saving as the main considera- 
tions. Even Sceptre’s plumbing is of 
polythene instead of copper tubing. 




IN HER CUP CRUSADE 


‘SCEPTRE’’ UNVEILS GAUDY 


Her Cup race sails of Terylene are 
still being built in George Colin Rat- 
sey’s lofts at Cowes and Gosport, but 
some details of her rig and running 
gear were, of course, clearly evident 
in her first run under sail. Her alloy 
mast is held by streamlined steel 
shrouds over one set of crosstrees, 
with one jumper strut, a rigging plan 
that does not look as frightening as 
it sounds. An interesting innovation 
is the color coding of the rope used 
for her sheet and halyard tails: blue, 
green, white, red and yellow. 

It is doubtful if anyone will ever 
know how much this boat has cost. 
We who watched her under sail, a 
slim white gull of a boat heeling to 


the freshening winds, recalled the 
words of the pundits at her launch- 
ing. Said Stan Bishop, the profession- 
al skipper of Evaine, against which 
Sceptre will be sailed in her tune-up 
cruises: “I reckon she'll be faster 
than Vim in a breeze.” He had raced 
against the famous U.S. 12-meter, one 
of the contenders for the honor of 
defending the Cup starting Septem- 
ber 20, when Harold S. Vanderbilt 
cleaned up in England with her in 
1939. 

Said Ewing McGruer, an old sage 
eying her clean run: “She’ll be a flyer 
in light weather.” 

Said David Boyd: “The work is 
just beginning.” end 




BLOWOUT PROTECTION: Why risk the danger of 


a blowout? Nylon guards against unseen tire damage that leads to sud- 
den failure. Nylon gives tires lasting protection against the 4 major causes 
of blowout: (1) bumps, (2) heat, (3) moisture, (4) flexing. All tire makers 
use nylon cord exclusively in their better tires. For your safety insist 
on nylon cord tires when buying new tires ora new car. 

THE SAFEST, STRONGEST TIRES ARE MADE WITH 


NYLON 


lOOK FOR THE NYION IDENTIFICATION ON TIRE SIDEWALL. 
EnjOT he "DO PONT SHOW OF THE MONTH" on CBS-TV. 



BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING . . . THROOGH CHEMISTRY 
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TOLD TO LES WOODCOCK 

Illustrations by 
Anthony Kavielli 


'As far as catching is 
concerned, you have one 
job to do. Help your 
pitcher in every way you 
can. That’s just 
about the whole job ' 


Debnar Wesley Crandall became 
a major leaguer in 1 91^9 at 1 9, and 
he has been twice picked for the 
All-Star team. Few players- run 
on Crandall — his arm is out- 
standing {he led league catchers 
in assists in three out of the last 
five years). Big, strong and high- 
ly intelligent, Crandall at 28 is 
acclaimed one of the finest catch- 
ers in baseball and a big factor in 
the brilliant success of the World 
Champion Braves pitching staff. 


BIG LEAGUE SECRETS: PART 3 


DEL CRANDALL 
ON THE ART 
OF CATCHING 
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I guess it's a fact that pitching is most of a ball gaine. But 
then catching has to be a big pari of that percentage, too. 
After all, pitching and catching go together. How much of 
a part catching plays depends on the catcher. The better he 
is, the higher the percentage. 

The pitcher-catcher relationship has to be based on con- 
fidence-confidence of the pitcher in his catcher. The jnore 
confidence he has in you, the better job he’s going to do. 
You hare to prove to him that yo7f know what you’re 
doing all the time. 

Any lime you have two )n?nc/s thinking about the same 
thing you're liable to have two ideas on how to do it. I 
may he thinking along one line on how to pitch to a baiter 
and my pitcher may differ with me. If he has confidence 
in my judgment, he will go along with me. And he’s going 
to do the best job he ran with his pitch. If not, he’s going 
to be hesitant, and that pitch won’t be as good as it might 
hare bee7i. 

A pitcher’s sense of security in his catcher is also based 
on how the latter handles the ball. If a catcher is sloppy 
behind the plate, it’s going to underynine the pitcher's con- 


fidence in him. Everything yon do to help your pitcher, no 
matter how small, is going to yyyake a better pitcher on the 
mound. And that’s what you're there for. 

There are few pitchers in (he majors u'ho control the 
game. By that I mean the catcher is the man calling the 
signals. When you call your pitches in the sayne pattern as 
your pitcher is thinking, you've arrived. If yjou’re a good 
catcher and have proved yourself to your staff, all your 
pitchers 7vill respond in Ike saryic 7cay to you. And if yoyir 
pitching staff tells the nav pitcher on the team to go along 
with you, to listen to you, that’s the ultimate in my book. 

Since 1 came up to the ^yiajors I’ve learned a lot of tkiyigs. 
Soyyie I’ve picked up from watching other catchers, and 
some through hard experience. It’s sometwies easier to do 
things the wrong way. But ufien you’re catching every 
day in the major leagues, you discover there might be belter 
ivays to do things. I’d like to talk about five important 
lessons I’ve learned in the ynajors which I feel have niade 
me a better catcher. I wasn’t taught them in the yninors. 
I feel (hey can make a better catcher out of anyone. 
Ayiy one of them can spell the vital difference in a game. 


TARGET for the pitcher 

After giving the signal for the type pitch I want thrown, 
I give my pitcher another hand signal. I think this is 
very important. I indicate where I want the ball thrown, 
high or low, inside or out. The pitcher generally knows 
this, so it’s usually a reminder. In some cases he doesn't. 
I want to eliminate as far as possible any chance of mis- 
understanding between my pitcher and myself as to 
where that pitch is supposed to go. 

Now I give my pitcher a target to aim for. Rome 
catchers use only the glove. Others prefer some part of 


the body. I believe in giving the pitcher all the help 
possible. And in my opinion, I can give him more help 
by using both my body and my glove as a target. 

Some people might say this involves a lot of extra 
movement. But it’s a matter of inches, shifting one way 
or the other when you set yourself to catch. It doesn’t 
take any more out of you to shift to the left or right. I 
have to make a movement anyway, after I’ve given my 
signals, to get into a ready position to catch. 

Others say that T tip off where the pitch is going by 



AFTER giving the .signal for the type 
of pitch to be thrown, Crandall 
give.s another signal. Thi.s is to in- 
dicate where that pitch .should be 
aimed. For a right-handed batter 
these signals are (from left, rlark- 
wise) outside, high, inside, low. 
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BASIC target stance with runner on base 
shows Crandall crouched low, with his feet 
widespread. Left foot is .slightly forward 
and weight is on his toes. Body and glove 
combine to give pitcher best possible target. 


moving around behind the plate. But when I make my 
move for an outside or inside pitch, it’s too late for the 
batter to do anything about it. I move when the pitcher 
starts his motion. The batter at this point has all he 
can do to watch the pitcher. The main thing here is 
that you can’t move too soon — the batter will see you. 
Or too late — it won’t help your pitcher. 

With some pitchers 1 only have to move an inch or 


two outside and they will aim for the outside corner. 
With others I might have to move farther out in order 
to emphasize for him what I want him to do. 

Now my body is where 1 want the pitch to go, either 
inside or out. If a low ball is to be thrown I try to get 
as low as possible. My rump is as high as I can get it 
without being awkward. Too many catchers let their 

continued 
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DEL CRANDALL continued 


rear end drag and are in a bad position to move. My 
weight is forward on my toes and away from my heels. 
For a high ball I raise the upper part of my body just 
a few inches. In either case my glove is in the same posi- 
tion as my body. 

In any of these four positions, my glove and body 
are giving the best possible target for the pitcher. In 
my opinion, you’re a bigger as.set by moving around. It 
makes sense to throw at the whole of something rather 


than a part. It will help get the most out of your pitcher. 

Giving the best target possible is so important be- 
cause it is at the start of the whole pitching action. 
It is also a factor with the umpires. If you are where 
that pitch is supposed to come, it will certainly look 
better to the ump than if you’re reaching all over the 
place for it, no matter how good it is. Also, by keeping 
your body as low as possible all the time, you give the 
ump a better look at the ball. 



BASIC target stance of Crandall with 
a runner on base, as viewed from 
the side, shows him ready for pitch 
with his weight forward, rump high. 


RELAXED position with no one on 
base gives Crandall a chance to rest 
his back and legs during a ball game. 


CONTINUE! 
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AMERICAN 


Wanted on Voyage 


(The world’s three great whiskies) 


Self-respecting ships almost always carry 
the world’s three great whiskies. A great 
Scotch. A great Canadian. And the greatest 
of aU American whiskies — lord calvert. 
But some people take no chances. Hence 


this cunning case — especially designed for 
men on the move. 

“Better be safe than sorry,” says a Very 
Important Platitude, “particularly when 
surrounded by water.” 


LORD CALVERT. AMERICAN BLENDED WHISKEY. 86 PROOF, 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, CALVERT DISTILLERS COMPANY. N.Y.C. 




MERE'S PROOF OF PERFORMANCE; 

2'/j years of freezing and frying — but Firestones need air only twice yearly! 

“I’ve crossed desert country on roads hot as needed air I can count on the fingers of one 

frying pans,” says Ralph A. Fletcher of Detroit, hand!" Reports like Mr. Fletcher's are con- 

“I’ve driven through Michigan winters and stantly being added to Firestone’s file of 

Mexican summers for 44,000 miles on my enthusia.stic users. They’re continuing examples 

Firestones’ original treads— and they were of how .speedway research builds more strength 

still ready for more! For over two years I never and endurance into your highway tires to give 

changed a tire— and the times those tires superior performance in all driving conditions. 



Torture test on burning 132° track proves Firestone 

In the famous 500-mile race at Darlington, South Carolina, the winning car averaged more than 100 m.p.h. 
on regular-production Firestone tires. The track temperature was a tire-scorching 132°. Such tests-by- 
torture on the speedway enable Firestone to build safer, stronger and longer wearing tires for your use 
on the highway. Every Firestone tire is built to deliver superior performance under tougher conditions, 
by far, than any you will meet on the road. Extreme conditions like those encountered on a sun-baked 
Darlington track helped to develop and demonstrate the qualities of Firestone’s new S/F Nylon Cord. 




Here is prooi of performance of the strongest cord ever made for tires. S/F (Safety-Fortified) Nylon Cord 
was developed by Firestone and is used exclusively in Firestone Nylon Cord Tires. Its 40% greater fiber 
stability makes Firestones best at beating heat and impact 
—it brings you extra safety and mileage. Prove it yourself 
by putting a set on your present car— or order your new 

Enjoy the Voice of Fireelone on ABC (elen'jion every Monday evening. 

car equipped with Firestone S/F Nylon Cord “500” tires. copyright tsss, The Fitetionerire&Rnbber company 


^re$foti# 

■■ BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH 


In repose before Palm Springs’ exclusive Racquet Club, or in action under the California 
desert sun, Corvette has proved itself the peer of the world’s finest production sports cars. 



WHEREVER THE WORLD’S BEST SPORTS CARS GATHER 

CO^^hrE DOES AMERICA PROUD / 

by Chevrolet 

A great sports car is not made overnight. It is developed and refined through years of testing and com- 
petition, until its handling becomes silk-smooth, its roadability flawless, its cyclonic power tempered to 
absolute reliability under the harshest demands. 

Such a car is today’s Corvette— a road machine that has won absolute respect abroad for its unique 
blend of docility and stunning performance, of elegant luxury and incredible roadholding. 

It is our belief that a Corvette can provide you with more pleasure per mile of road than any other 
sports car in the world today. That is a bold assertion— but the proof is easy. See your Chevrolet dealer 
in the next day or so and arrange a road trial. Five minutes behind the wheel and you'll know! 

. . . Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 




SLOPPY catching of pitchesmay lose 
a pitcher the strike he’s entitJed to. 
Glove should meet the ball firmly 
a.s it breaks out of the .strike zone. 
Drawings show Crandall from three 
angles doing just this. Side view 
(obore) .shows natural give of the 
catcher’s mitt on impact of the ball. 




STRIKE the pitcher should get 

The next way you can help your pitcher the most is in catching 
the ball properly. What you want to do here is to take charge of the 
ball after it is thrown and not let the ball take charge of you. This 
relates mainly to two types of pitches — pitches breaking outside 
or inside. 

If you let the ball take charge on these pitches, the strike on the 
corner is going to look like a ball to the umpire. I meet the ball 
with my mitt and catch it firmly before it breaks out of the strike 
zone. If you’re a sloppy catcher, the strike that is so close to being 
a ball will look more like a ball than a strike. This is no knock at the 
umps. All I’m doing is to make sure that they can get a good look 
at the pitch where it passes through the strike zone. I’m stopping 
the ball there. 

This has nothing to do with cheating. This is a legitimate strike. 
If you cheat a little by taking the pitch and pushing it toward the 
middle of the strike zone, you won’t fool the umpires very long. 
There’s a natural tendency to make the pitch look better. But it’s 
a policy which boomerangs. By pursuing it, you will later lose your 
pitcher the strike he’s entitled to. Don’t try to make something out 
of it that isn’t there. Let the strike speak for itself. 

It could mean the ball game. If you keep losing your pitcher 
his strikes you may not be in serious trouble for a while. But a point 
might come up when one pitch could lose the ball game if it goes 
against you. When you get in a spot like that, you want the ump to 
have every chance to look at the pitch. He’s going to call it correctly. 


CONTINUED 
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BUNT situation has Crandall placing his rear foot farther back 
than usual, body and glove raised for high ball. He is all set to 
charge forward Sequence starting on this page shows 

him completing play on bunt in front of plate while a runner is 
going to second. He blocks ball with glove, picks it up and starts 
to straighten his body. Three-quarters of the way up he throws. 
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April 


BUNT situation and how to play it 


There are times during a ball game when you and every- 
one else in the stands knows a bunt attempt is going to 
be made. When this situation comes up I hold my glove 
and body higher, because I want the pitch high. Ordi- 
narily that will be more difP.cuit to bunt. The main dif- 
ference in my target stance is that I put my rear foot 
farther back than usual. My feet are then in a position 
similar to that of a trackman getting ready to run. What 
I want is a faster start. And I can get it this way with a 
full-step pushoff. 

This is the only time I change my target stance with 
men on base. And only if my pitcher has his control. My 
main concern always is to help the pitcher. If he’s wild 
and needs all the benefit of my target, I’ll give him the 
full target and not try to get an extra step on the bunt. 


On plays in front of me where I have to throw to sec- 
ond, I can do a better job by throwing overhand rather 
than sidearm. This is the catcher’s natural throwing 
motion and gives him a stronger throw. Also, the ball 
sometimes does tricks when you throw sidearm. Tliat’s 
what used to happen with my throw. My infielders told 
me about it and 1 decided to change. 

After the ball has been bunted in front of me I run 
out to it, block it with my glove and pick it up with 
my other hand. This way you’re grabbing at a dead 
object and your margin of error is reduced. The play 
is to second, so 1 straighten three-quarters of the way 
up and let go overhand. What I might lose in time 
to make this extra motion I gain back by being able 
to throw naturally and getting more stuff on the ball. 



CONTINUbD 
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DEL CRANDALL covtiiiued 


LOW PITCH in the dirt 



I think this is one of the most important things a catcher can 
learn. It could be the difference in giving a kid the reputation 
as a good handler of low pitches or not. And that could be the 
difference in his making it to the majors or not. 

What you want to do here is cover up all the holes. Get the 
ball that bounces high with your body and get the low bounces 
with your glove. Getting the low ones with your glove is just a 
matter of being able to catch the ball. You can catch or you 
can’t. It’s the ones that bounce off your body that will give 
you trouble. You’ve seen low pitches bounce high off a catch- 
er’s chest protector and bound away from him. He’s in trouble 
if someone is on base. 

What happens here is that the catcher has fallen with a nat- 
ural motion to his right to block the pitch in the dirt on the 
outside. In this position his body is practically at a 45® angle 
to the path of the ball. If it hits him in the body, it’s going to 
bound away at an angle. If you examine it closely, you’ll see 
that he is also in an awkward position to catch the ball. 

When falling to get the outside pitch on the ground, I have 
found that if I keep my body facing the ball, I won’t lose it. If 
it hits my chest, it’s going to drop in front of me. There is no 
angle to make it bounce away. As I’m falling to my right, I 
also pull my left leg in as far as possible. That way I’m covering 
up all the holes. My glove is low for the ball that skitters in 
the dirt. I’m in a comfortable position to catch the ball or block 
it. As long as T keep my body in line with the ball, it won’t get 
away from me. There will be no advancement of the runner. 





BODY angled wrongly allows ball to 
bounce away from catcher after strik- 
ing his chest. No play possible here. 
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POP FOUL around the plate 

You’ve seen catchers chasing a pop-up behind the plate, 
glove outstretched and chasing after the ball. The wind 
takes it and he’s in trouble. That catcher is playing 
the ball and is at the mercy of the elements. He’s strug- 
gling with it. 

I'm not going to say this is always the wrong way. 
I’ve had to do it that way too. But if conditions are 
right and I have enough time, I want to catch that ball 
coming toward me, not away from me. I call this play- 
ing the area. I sight the area where that ball is going to 
come down and run toward that area as fast as I can go. 
My eyes are always on the ball, but I'm not simply 
drifting with it. When I get to the area I adjust myself 
again to the spot where the ball is going to fall and 
catch it coming toward me. I hold my glove up high 
and catch the ball near my chest. That way I can trap 
it with my body if it misses my glove. 

In other words, I surround the ball. It’s a lot easier 
to catch it coming toward you than falling away. You 
are eliminating as much chance for error as possible. 


PART 4 

GIL McDOUGALD ON INFIELDING 


The most versatile Yankee of all discusses an 
art he knows supremely well in the May 5 issue 
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The fateful corner 


GOLF / Herbert Warren Wind 


A reflective look-back at the 
Masters confirms history’s 
affinity for the 12th and 13th 


O N THE AFTERNOON before the 
start of the recent Masters golf 
tournament, a wonderfully evocative 
ceremony took place at the farthest 
reach of the Augusta National course 
—down in the Amen Corner where 
Rae’s Creek intersects the 13th fair- 
way near the tee, then parallels the 
front edge of the green on the short 
12th and finally swirls alongside the 
11th green. On that afternoon, with 
Bob Jones investing the occasion 
with his invariable flavor, two new 
bridges across the creek were officially 
dedicated; one {leading to the 12th 
green) to Ben Hogan, commemorat- 
ing his record score of 274 in the 1953 
tournament; the other (leading back 
to the fairway from the 13th tee) to 


Byron Nelson, commemorating his 
great burst in the 1937 Masters when, 
trailing Ralph Guldahl by four strokes 
on the last round, he played a birdie 
2 on the 12th and an eagle 3 on the 
13th, made up six strokes on Guldahl 
(who had taken a 5 and a 6 on these 
holes) and rolled on to victory. While 
Nelson’s exploit is certainly the most 
striking illustration of what can hap- 
pen at this particular bend of the 
course, history has had a way of affix- 
ing itself to these two holes and es- 
pecially to the 13th, a 475-yard par 5 
which doglegs to the left, a beautiful 
hole scenically and a triumph of stra- 
tegic design since a first-class golfer 
must always choose between attempt- 
ing to carry with his second shot the 
arm of Rae’s Creek that guards the 
green or playing safely short on his 
second and settling, in most cases 
then, for a fairly modest par. Re- 
bounding from his disappointment in 
1937, Guldahl virtually clinched the 
1939 Masters when he gambled on 


carrying the creek with his second and 
picked up an eagle for his intrep.id- 
ness W'hen his superb spoon finished 
four feet from the flag. In more re- 
cent years, it was on the 13th that 
Billy Joe Patton met his Waterloo in 
’54 when he caught the creek with 
his perhaps over-bold second and 
ended up with a 7; it was there the 
same season that Sam Snead may 
have won his playoff with Hogan 
when he birdied the hole and took a 
lead he never relinquished; and it was 
there in ’55 that the eventual win- 
ner, Cary Middlecoff, nursing a very 
hot streak on his second round, 
brought it to a roaring climax by get- 
ting home in 2 and then holing a putt 
from the back of the green that could 
have been no less than 75 feet long. 
What a player does on the 17 other 
holes— or, if you will, on the 68 other 
holes— is always significant and often 
critical, but the point is that no one 
is pushing the facts around when he 
remarks that the events which take 
place on the 13th have an odd way of 
pro\ing to be strangely conclusive 
in the Masters. They were this year 
once again. 

On the final round, the new cham- 
pion, Arnold Palmer, the co-leader 
with Sam Snead at the end of the 
first three rounds with a total of 211, 
was paired with the bona fide sensa- 
tion, Ken Venturi (214). The two 
young men were the first contenders 
to go out, which is important to keep 


THE TURBULENT LAST ROUND 

Hole-by-hole totals and relative standing of the leaders 
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TOTAL 
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TIME 
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1:09 

ARNOLD PALMER 

211 


m 

224 

227 

232 

235 ^ 

243 

247 

252 


259 

262 266 271 

275 

279 

•284 

1:09 

KEN VENTURI 

214 

217 

222 

226 (228) 2^ (236) (240) 

245 

249 {253)(257)(260)-264 269 

275 

279 

283 

286 

1:21 

BILLY .MAXWELL 

213 

219 

224 

228 

231 

235 

238 242 

247 

251 

255 

260 

263 

268 272 

277 280 

284 

289 

1:21 

BILLY JOE PATTON 

214 

219 

223 

226 

230 

235 

•238 242 

248 

251 

256 

260 

263 

268 272 

277 

280 284 

288 

1:28 

ART WAl.L JR. 

213 

218 

222 

226 

229 

232 

235 (240) 245 

249 (253)(257) 261 

267 271 

276 

279 

283 

287 

1:35 

AI. MENOEKT 

213 

218 

222 

226 

230 

235 

238 •242 

247 

250 

254 

258 

261 

266 271 

277 

280 

284 

289 

1:35 

SAM SNP.AD 

211 

217 

222 

226 (228) (233) 237 241 

245 

249 

2.54 

260 

263 

268 273 

278 282 

286 

290 

1:47 

STAN LEONARD 

215 

219 

224 

228 

231 

234 

237 0240) 

245 

(248) (253) (257) (260) 265 270 

275 

2TS 

282 

286 

1:54 

nOUC. FORD 

215 

219 

223 

227 

230 

234 

237 (240) 

245 

249 (253) (257) (260) 

265 269 

274 

277 

281 (285) 

1:54 

FRED HAWKINS 

214 

218 

223 

227 

230 

•234 

237 241 

246 

249 

254 

259 

262 

267 271 

275 

278 281 (285) 

2:01 

CARY MIDDLECOFF 

212 

(216) 


226 

229 (233) (236) 241 

246 

250 

255 

259 

262 

267 270 276 279 

283 

287 

2:01 

BO WININOEK 

213 

217 

(221)(225) 229 


^ (240) 

245 

•249 

254 

263 

266 

271 274 280 

284 

288 

292 

2:08 

JAY HEBERT 

218 

222 

227 

231 

234 

238 

241 245 

251 

255 

259 

263 

266 

270 274 279 

281 

285 

289 


Underlined scores indicate leader. Scores in parentheses indicate one stroke behind leader. 
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in mind. Although a dozen players 
were grouped between 211 and 215 
as the final day began, by the time 
Palmer and Venturi came to the 12th 
hole it seemed fairly certain that the 
winner of their duel might well turn 
out to be the winner of the tourna- 
ment. I limit this to fairly certain 
for— though many of the contending 
dozen had ruined their chances on the 
first nine— Stan Leonard (215), Doug 
Ford (215), Fred Hawkins (214) and 
Bo Wininger (213) were working on 
the subpar rounds at that moment in 
the long afternoon and were very 
much in the picture. Arithmetically, 
however, Palmer was still out in front 
when he and Venturi prepared to 
play the 12th, and it looked like they 
would be pushing one another on to 
tremendous golf. Venturi had cut one 
stroke off of Palmer’s three-stroke 
lead by going out in 35 and had cut a 
second shot off it on the lOth (where 
Palmer went one over). With seven 
holes to go, then, only one shot sepa- 
rated them, 

THE STAGE IS SET 

The 12th at the Augusta National, 
155 yards long, can be a very delicate 
and dangerous affair when the pin is 
placed at the far right-hand corner 
of the green (which it was) and when 
there is a puffy wind to contend with 
(which there was). You've got to be 
up, over Rae’s Creek— that’s for sure. 
But you can’t take too much club, 
because the green is extremely thin 
and on the far side a high bank of 
rough rises abruptly behind the apron 
—and you don’t want to be there 
either. Venturi and Palmer both hit 
their tee shots over the green and into 
the bank. Venturi's ball kicked down 
onto the far side of the green, present- 
ing him with a probable 3 (which he 
went on to make). Palmer’s ball 
struck low on the bank about a foot 


or so below the bottom rim of a bank- 
side trap and embedded itself. It had 
rained heavily during the night and 
early morning, and parts of the course 
were soggy. 

Now the drama began to unfold, 
and because of the unusual setting it 
was indeed charged with the quality 
of- theater: only the players, their 
caddies and officials are allowed be- 
yond the roping around the 12th tee, 
and one could only watch the panto- 
mime activity taking place on the 
distant stage of the 12th green and 
try to decipher what was happening. 
To begin with, there was an animated 
and protracted discussion between 
Palmer and a member of the tourna- 
ment’s rules committee, obviously on 
the subject as to whether or not Palm- 
er could lift his ball without penalty. 
Apparently the official had decided 
he couldn't, for Arnold at length ad- 
dressed the half-buried ball and 
budged it about a foot and a half 
with his wedge. It ended up in cas- 
ual water then, so he lifted and 
dropped it fpatently without pen- 
alty) and then chipped close to the 
pin on his third stroke. He missed the 
putt and took a 5. This put him a 
stroke behind Venturi. 

Then the situation became really 
confusing. Palmer did not walk off 
the green and head for the 13th tee. 
He returned to the spot in the rough 
just behind the apron where his ball 
had been embedded and, with the 
member of the rules committee stand- 
ing by, dropped the ball over his 
shoulder. It rolled down the slope a 
little, so he placed the ball near the 
pit-mark. Apparently, now, theofficial 
had not been sure of what ruling to 
make and Palmer was playing a provi- 
sional or alternate ball in the event it 
might later he decided he had a right 
to lift and drop without penalty. He 
conlinned 
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provide the 
plessure 
you pl3y for. . 


HEART ” 

GET TOTAL RELIEF FROM EXCESS 
STOMACH ACIDS IN 4 SECONDS! 



PUTS ALL THE FIZZ WHERE THE TROUBLE IS! 



BY FOLLOWING his di.sc-usiiion-embedded 3 on ihe 12th with a great eagle 3 on the 
13Th hole, Arnold Palmer took command in this year’s grueling Masters tournament. 



Regardless of what you shoot, the heuer 
you play the more enjoyment you get 
out of the game. Master Matched Power- 
Bilts are designed to help the average 
golfer hit more shots more often. Uni- 
form Swing Feel, which is the result of 
Master-Matching, makes sure that each 
club feels and swings alike. This means 
more pleasure and lower scores. Address 
Dept. Sl-8 for free full color catalog. 


Hillerich & Bradsby Compony 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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Wives obey . . . 
violins play . . . crowds 

give way. . . life holds 
more enchantment for 
the man who smokes a 
supremely fine, superbly 
mild Dutch Masters. 
Seven sizes of luxury 
cigars from 2 for 25c 
to 25c each. 

Dutch Masters 

The Fine Cigar 



FATEFUL CORNER continued 

chipped stone-dead again and this 
time holed the putt for a G. Now 
the question was: Was Palmer’s score 
a 3 or a 5? 

This question was still hanging in 
the air heavy and unresolved when, 
after both players had driven from 
the 13th, Palmer played the shot that, 
in retrospect, won the tournament 
for him. A bit shorter off the tee, 
Venturi, playing first, had elected to 
place his second short of the creek 
with an iron and to take his chances 
on getting down in 2 from there for 
his birdie. Palmer, a very strong 
young man who drives the ball just 
about as far as anyone in golf (al- 
ways excepting an on-form George 
Bayer), was out about 2r)0 yards on 
his tee shot, a much longer poke than 
the mere yardage would indicate, 
for the fairways at Augusta are ex- 
tremely lush to begin with and the 
heavy rains had added to their slow- 
ness. In any event, Palmer was out 
far enough to go for the green on his 
second shot. Earlier in the week, after 
good drives on this hole, he had 
played his second with his two-iron. 
This time, while he probably could 
have reached with a four-wood, to 
make sure he carried the creek he 
took a three-wood, going down the 
shaft a half-inch or so with his grip. 
He settled into his stance for the 
slightly sidehill lie and moved into 
his swing, very smoothly. He came 
through with a really beautiful shot. 
It started out a shade to the right 
of the pin and, as it rose in its fairly 
low trajectory, you could see there 
was a helpful little bit of draw on 
it that was carrying it away from 
that twist-back in the creek that hugs 
the right side of the green. The ball 
landed comfortably over the hazard 
and finished hole-high, 18 feet to the 
left and slightly above the cup. 

ACT TWO, SCENE THREE 

Then another scene in this unusu- 
al and now contrapuntal drama took 
place. Bill Kerr, a member of the Au- 
gusta National Club who is very ex- 
perienced in rules, although he was 
not serving on the rules committee 
this year, had been hurried down to 
the 13th to lend what assistance he 
could in clearing up the controversy 
over Palmer’s proper score on the 
12th, a terribly important factor at 
this stage for Palmer, for Venturi, 
and for everyone in contention. Aft- 
er Palmer had hit his second, Kerr 
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ducked through the ropes onto the 
fairway, and Palmer related the facts 
to him. They talked it over for two 
or three minutes. In Kerr’s unofficial 
opinion, Palmer had had a right to 
lift— it would still have to be official- 
ly decided. As Palmer headed for the 
green, shouts broke out all along the 
line as the grapevine communicated 
the news to the thousands clustered 
along the hillside that Palmer had 
been given (however unofficially at 
this point) a 3 and not a 5. 

Palmer is a very resolute customer. 
From the beginning, believing him- 
self to be entitled to lift on the 12th, 
he had argued his opinion forcefully 
but not to the point where he had al- 
lowed it to upset him. He had hit his 
great second on the I3th with no par- 
ticular show of bellicosity but per- 
haps with a visible pinch more of his 
always formidable determination. On 
the green, he proceeded to cap the 
absorbing crescendo of excitement by 
holing his 18-footer for an eagle 3. 
Venturi, having pitched eight feet 
from the cup on his third, made a 
very gallant effort to hole for his 
birdie— and did. However, instead of 
being a stroke ahead as had appeared 
to be his position on the 13th tee, 
he was now two strokes behind with 
five holes to play. 

On the 14th— both players talked 
the rules question over on the tee 
with Bob Jones— Venturi fell another 
shot behind when he three-putted. 
On the loth hole Palmer and V^en- 
turi were officially notified that Palm- 
er’s score on the 12th was a 3. Down 
the stretch both of them wobbled a 
bit. Venturi three-putted both the 
loth and 16th, though he finished 
with a fine birdie on the 18th for a 

72 and a four-round total of 286. 
Palmer went 1 over par on the short 
16th and three-putted the 18th for a 

73 and a total of 284. Palmer’s some- 
what loose finish ultimately present- 
ed two of his pursuers, Fred Hawkins 
and Doug Ford, playing together, in- 
cidentally, with a chance to tie if 
either could birdie the 18th. Haw- 
kins, who had come sprinting down 
the stretch like Silky Sullivan with 
birdies on the 15th and 17th, missed 
the 16-footer he had to get on the 
home green. Ford, the defending 
champion, missed from 12 feet. Ford 
had previously failed to hole a five- 
foot putt for a birdie on the 17th, 
but his best chance, ironically, had 
come back on the portentous 13th. 
Nine feet from the cup in 2, the man 
who is perhaps the finest clutch putter 


in golf had taken three to get down on 
tlie breaking surface of this fast, sub- 
tly contoured green. Ford’s first putt 
was running dead for the cup when, a 
foot from the hole, it slid a hair off the 
line to the left. The putt he was left 
with coming back couldn't have been 
over 16 inches. It broke like a whip, 
caught only a corner, stayed out. 

• 

The rules of golf are very touchy 
and troublous things to administer, 
and my own feeling on the subject 
is that if a man is notified he has been 
appointed to serve on the rule.s com- 
mittee for a certain tournament he 
should instantly remember that he 
must attend an important business 
meeting in Khartoum and tender his 
exquisite regrets to the tournament 
committee. 

Granting the difficulty of the job, 
it was nonetheless unfortunate that 
the member of the rules commitiee 
working the 12th hole sector didn’t 
know his job well enough to make 
an immediate and proper decision 
on the buried ball. In truth, as rules 
go, it wasn’t a really tough one or 
an involved one. Because of the sog- 
gy condition of parts of the course 
after the heavy rains, the tourna- 
ment committee had invoked for the 
final day of play a local rule per- 
mitting the players to lift, clean, and 
drop without penalty any ball which 
became embedded “through the 
green’’ in its own pit-mark. (You 
will find this explained under “Local 
Rules" on page 58 of the 1958 USGA 
Rules Book.) Since the term “through 
the green” takes in all parts of the 
course except the tees, greens, sand 
traps, and water hazards, it clearly 
applied to the rough in which Palm- 
er’s ball pitched and stuck. One possi- 
ble explanation of the indecisiveness 
of the official who was handling the 
12th was the fact that the ball was 
embedded only a foot or so below 
the bankside trap and, since some of 
the sand had been washed out of the 
traps by the rains, he may have been 
uncertain whether or not the area in 
question was rougli or part of the haz- 
ard. However, the ball clearly lay be- 
low the well-defined outline of the 
trap. 

All in all, it was unfortunate that 
the rules question arose at such a 
crucial juncture of the tournament, 
and it was extremely fortunate that 
the confusion which developed did 
not untowardly affect the play of the 
contenders or the ultimate winning 
and losing of the tournament, end 



New Lady Spalding Ball . . . 1958 Mary Lena Faulk Clubs . . . 

made for a woman’s game. mean better control on every shot. 


Ladies... 

lower your score! 

Tee up this special ball , , . for women only. Distinc- 
tive polar markings make it especially easy to identify. Has 
a durable cover that stays white hole after hole ... a live 
rubber center for greater distance. 

New! Mary Lena Faulk Registered Clubs! 
You’ll find these SYNCHUO-DYNED beauties handle easily 
all around the course. Irons and woods are weighted to 
swing and feel alike for more consistent play. Both have 
the great new True-Temper “Pro-Fit” Shafts. 

Woodheads are hydroseal processed, plastic impreg- 
nated for extra strength and power . . . virtually impervious 
to water damage. Faulk Clubs are also available in the 
lower-priced autogR-APH and par-FLITE models. 

Both the Lady Spalding Ball and Mary Lena Faulk Clubs 
are sold only by golf professionals. Like all Spalding mer- 
chandise, they’re unconditionally guaranteed. 

SPALDt\(; 

sets the pace in sports 
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fly QANTAS to 


continents 



countries 


QANTAS MAKES ALL THE DIF- 
FERENCE IN THE WORLD . . . bring- 
ing people and places closer to you than 
ever before. It's the airline that takes you 
the full circumference of the earth and 
lets you stop over along the way. Around 
the world, or just to the Continent and 
back, you fly in unmatched comfort in 
radar-equipped Super-G Constellations. 
Supreme care, superb food, superior 
service! And you can fly now — pay later. 

Ash your travel agent about Qantas. 

Qanta.s offices are in San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
New York, Honolulu. Vancouver, Jj, C. Elsewhere 
in the U, S, and Canada, see BOAC, general sales 
agents for Qantas. 


AUSTRALIA'S ROUND-THE-WORLD AIRLINE 
in ossociation with BOAC and TEAL 



Tip from 


BEVERLY HANSON, Apple Valley, Calif. 


the Top 


Preparing for the shot 


N O MATTER how good a golfer you may be, you find youreelf facing 
tension if you putter around too long over a shot, trying to get a 
dozen things straightened out in your mind at the same time. Now, in 
ballet you don't find a ballerina putting on her shoes on the stage. 
Similarly in golf, there are a number of preparatory things you must 
attend to before you take your position of address over the ball. 

The best way to do this is to set up a definite pattern of procedure 
for yourself, a routine that you repeat w'ithout variation before play- 
ing each shot. This preparatory pattern breaks itself down into four 
steps for me. First, I assess the shot coming up and decide how I want 
to play it. Second, I select the club. Third, I take my grip on the club. 
And fourth and last, I step behind the ball, facing down the fairway, 
and get my line firmly fixed in my mind. Nov.' all the preliminaries 
are out of the way, and when I take my stance I am ready to execute 
the shot without any of the fussing and llth-hour cerebration that 
inevitably create tension in the golfer. 

In a lew words, then, I recommend that all golfers establish a def- 
inite routine, so that all possible preliminaries are eliminated before 
you step up to the ball. Over the ball you will be able to focus all your 
attention on executing the shot just as well as you can. 





Fix the line 

NEXT WEEK: Jim TuTJiesa on shoulder to shoidder 
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“Im wearing it! GOOD NEWS by Warners” 



The hack carit tudde 
so the front stays up 

Tlie free and easy feeling of a perfect 
swing— unhampered, unrestricted — 
that’s really a way of describing Good 
News by Warner’s.® No straps to cramp 
your style, or cut your shoulders 1 
Simply a gentle cling— fur work or play, 
all year round. 

The hack is one long line of cotton- 
lined latex— so Good Ne\vs’^“ can’t slip 
or slide, ever! No more embaiTa.s.sing 
tngs that interfere with your game, or 
the way you look in pretty off-the- 
shoiilder dresses. 

Front-closing, in an assortment of styles, 
for all fashions. At your nicest stores. 



Dt'cp-pluiigt-; embroidered foam-lined cotton 
Clips. P1031. While or black. Sfi-.-SO. 

Not shown: circular-slitchccl style for extra 
support. PIOSI. White. §6.50. 



Post-mortem on a heart case 


D octors are generally too busy being doctors to 
spare the time to play in bridge tournaments. How- 
ever, they are trained observers. They bring to the bridge 
table a diagnostic skill that is an invaluable asset in 
both bidding and play. Many of the physicians with 
whom I have enjoyed a game have the potential to be- 
come bridge greats. But, fortunately for us all, they 
have chosen to give their talents another direction. 

Today's deal was defended by a pair of Long Island 
physicians— a radiologist and a general practitioner who 
more frequently team in medical diagnosis. Since I am 
touting their bridge, not their professional skill, it can- 
not be a breach of ethics to credit them by name. West 
was Dr. Nathaniel Robin, East was Dr. Irving Kramer. 


Neither eide vulnerable 
East dealer 



1T 14 PASS 2* 

2V 44 PASS PASS 

PASS 


many as three hearts, this would be no problem; if he 
had no more than one heart there was unlikely to be an 
answer. So East assumed that declarer held two hearts. 
A third trick was available to his side in the ace of dia- 
monds. The only possibilities of winning a fourth trick 
were if West held a high trump or if East could some- 
how get a diamond ruff. 

For this ruff to materialize, East would have to over- 
take the 10 of hearts with the jack, cash the ace of dia- 
monds and underlead the three high hearts in hopes that 
West held the 9 spot. If East made this play and it 
turned out that West did not have the 9 of hearts but 
did have a trump trick, East would be guilty of a gam- 
ble that threw away the setting trick. 

Which should East play for? By training, doctors fol- 
low the conservative course, but desperate cases some- 
times require desperate measures. Dr. West came to the 
assistance of his colleague and advised him which course 
to pursue. 

West didn’t need his X-ray equipment to get the en- 
tire picture. When East overtook the heart 10 with the 
jack to lead the ace of diamonds into the teeth of dum- 
my’s long suit it was clear that East held all the higher 
hearts and only the bare ace of diamonds. So West fol- 
lowed suit with his highest diamond! 

It did not matter that the best West could give was 
the 6 spot; East got the message. If his partner hold a 
sure trump trick and did not have the 9 of hearts he 
could have no reason to play anything but a low dia- 
mond. His signal that the diamond continuation was 
the way to beat the hand must mean that West held a 
card that would let him get the lead to make the play. 

So Dr. East led back the 8 of hearts. Dr. West won 
the trick with his 9. The second round of diamonds was 
led and trumped and that brought in the setting trick. 
With only three cards higher than a 0 spot, West had 
made each of them prove of vital importance. 

South tried to express his admiration, but bridge- 
playing doctors don’t have time for post-mortems. East 
cut the other deck, handed it to South to deal and said: 
“Next case.” 


Opening lead: Heart 10 

After dummy was put down. East studied the pros- 
pects of finding four tricks for his side. If South had as 


EXTRA TRICK: Today most experts lead low from three 
to an honor in partner’s suit; some lead low from any 
three cards. Had West lacked the 9, only a low card 
opening lead could have saved game in today’s deal. 
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CELEBRATION 

SCOTCH 

a whisky of classic bouquet and flavour. . . 

ideally light and right. ''Such a pleasant Scotch!’* 


86 PROOF. BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. ARTHUR BELL & SONS, LTD., DISTILLERS, PERTH, SCOTLAND. EST. 1825. 



G. F. HEUBLBIN S BRO.. HARTFORD, CONN., SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE U.S.A. 
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SPORTING LOOK j Jo Ahem Zill 

Big year for 
the terry hag 

The billowing bag silhouette no sooner set- 
tled over the forms of American womankind 
than designers hit upon its possibilities as a 
cover-up for the beach. Here prcNiewed in 
California is something new: bags of terry, 
including one which can either be worn or 
used as a bag used to be— to carry things. 
Photographs by Christa 


BAG SILHOUETTES OH 3 Calitorilia beach include 
(from the left) Beverly Penberthy in a rickrack- 
trimmed Cone terry (Gertrude Davenport, $9); 
Jimmy Mitchell in a striped Fieldcrest poncho 
(Bonnie Cashin, $11); Geri Mirman in a tricolor 
Cone tunic (Gertrude Davenport, $6); Jan Cur- 
rey in checkered beach “slip" (John Weitz, $14); 
Suzy Rucl, jacketed in Martex (Toni Owen, $17). 




LAUNDRY BAG, bandod with red, can be but- 
toned across the neck and arms and used to 
carry paraphernalia home (John Weitz, $8). 


HAIR-DRYING TOWEL IS attached as shawl col- 
lar to a full-length Cannon terry beach robe 
(designed by Bonnie Cashin for Dorian, $20). 




BEACH DRESSES sllhouetted 
against California sunset are 
made of brilliant block-woven 
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Martex and white Cone (both 
by John Weitz for Printzesa 
Square, $23 left, $20 right). 


BATHROBE of Marl ex’s geomet ric-prini.ed tow- 
eling is an efficient after-swim blotter, has sin- 
gle button at low waistline (Toni Owen, $25). 




covERALLof CannoD wraps and tiesin Orien- 
tal fashion (Bonnie Cashin for Dorian, $20). 
Pagoda umbrella is from Frances MihailofT. 
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TRAVEL / Horace Sutton 


Footloose in Ojai 


This lovely valley is becoming a favored resort for a growing 
number of people, most of whom would like to keep it a secret 


A lthough young tennis players en 
route to the spring tournament 
have been threading their way into 
the Ojai Valley since 1896, large crops 
of oranges, students and retired mag- 
nates have ripened in the celebrated 
weather there for years, and it is only 
in the last decade that part-time 
pleasure seekers have discovered this 
southern California bowl, 76 miles 
from Los Angeles, 15 miles from the 
sea and once described by a resident 
as “on the way to nowhere.” This 
latter-day invasion is still far from 
mass — and the new pioneers would 
like to keep it that way, for rea- 


GOLF IS PLAYED ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


sons which soon will become evident. 

Tennis first arrived in Ojai with 
William Thacher. He came to take a 
teaching Job in his brother’s school, 
equipped with a Yale education, a 
pair of white pants and a fiat-topped 
racket, at a time when Ojai was 
scarcely out of the redskin age. There 
were three churches, two hotels, two 
blacksmiths, one drugstore and no sa- 
loons. In 1917, spurred by Edward 
Drummond Libbey of the glass com- 
pany, the shops were tucked away in 
a pleasant Castilian arcade, and Ojai 
resigned itself to a life as a model 
town, in a greening valley suffused 
with an aura of gentle tranquillity. 
The most interesting shop is a bak- 
ery which bakes bread in a variety of 
flavors that include salt-rising, lima 
bean, low-sodium and stone-ground. 
A few motels hav'e sprouted, and 
there is one prime resort, the Ojai 
Valley Inn. 

The development of the inn during 
the last decade has brought the new 
transient devotees. One of the origi- 
nal stockholders was Irene Dunne, 
and its present owners include Jimmy 
Demaret and Loretta Young, who 
has a house on the property. Lunch- 
ing out of doors on the inn’s terrace, 
under the curving arms of a shade 
tree hung with flower baskets and 
wired for soft hi-fi, Ojai’s vdsitors can 
look across the rolling golf links, past 
the eucalyptus trees, over the valley 
floor to the mountains beyond, many 
of them carpeted with the Los Padres 
National Forest. The golf course is a 
hill-and-dale expanse with olive trees 
rustling in the gullies, wooden bridges 
spanning the deeper vales. A rope 
tow helps golfers climb from the 17th 
green to the 18th tee. 

Fishing is seasonal (steelhead, rain- 
bows); golf, tennis, riding and swim- 
ming are year-round. But it takes a 



hardy man (and a heated pool) to 
brave some of the winter days in the 
outdoor lank. The resort houses its 
guests in 75 rooms in the main house 
and detached cottages. Rates for two 
on a robust American plan run from 
$34 to $50 a day. 

A second Ojai hotel, the Oaks, is 
under new management, and among 
the motels the Ojai Rancho offers life 
in cedar-lined redwood cabins, with a 
heated pool alongside, at $9 a night. 
The Valley Outpost Lodge, tucked 
away in the valley five blocks off the 
highway, has simple accommodations 
spread among the live oak trees. 

Aside from those who come for 
part-time rejuvenation, there are 
many who live permanently in Ojai, 
most of them migrants from more 
toilsome acres to the east. In a pre- 
serv^e of handsome estates known as 
Arbolada, redwood fences girdle Kel- 
ly-green meadows sprinkled with the 
yellow of mustard growing wild. 

The gentle atmosphere induces or- 
ange trees to hear fruit twice a year, 
sending half a million boxes through 
the local Sunkist plant. It brings 
peace for meditation to a religious 
group called the Theosophists, who 
believe in reincarnation, in universal 
brotherhood and in all religions. 

Once a year, usually late in May, 
music wells from an amphitheater 
hard by the park tennis courts dur- 
ing Ojai’s annual music festival. In 
another corner of the valley the fa- 
mous ceramist Beatrice Wood pro- 
duces works that have been compared 
to the arts of Persia, old Roman glass 
and Chinese treasures, all in one. 

Learning has long been the liveliest 
art in the valley, which now numbers 
half a dozen private schools. Its first 
elementary school, which opened in 
1869, was so crude and so remote 
that it became known as “Sagebrush 
Academy.” But Ojai’s most famous 
institute is Thacher School, founded 
by Sherman Day Thacher, William’s 
brother, in 1888. Like William, Sher- 
man was fresh from Yale, where his 
father, a son-in-law of Yale’s Presi- 
dent Jeremiah Day, had been a pro- 
fessor. Sherman’s one and only pupil 
paid $10 a week for board, not count- 
ing washing, $2 for tutoring, $2 for 
the use of a horse and was allowed $4 
off for any chores he might perform. 

It costs more than that today to 
live in Ojai, but the peace and quiet 
are still the same. Hearkening to 
the neon-dazzled razzmatazz of other 
Californian oases, Ojai’s new pioneers 
hope it will stay that way. end 
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"Evei’ything’s diiferent 
in Puerto Rico 
— even the rum!” 


Payson T. Lowell 

of Uoston, Massachusetts 


“I learned something new about l^uerlu Rico 
every day,” says Mr. Lowell. 

“The rum there is incredibly dry. Like 
hint champagne. Magnificent. Versatile, loo. 
You drink il on the rocks. Or with Ionic. In 
rum sours and daiquiris. Lven, sometimes, 
from coconuts! 

“The island itself is captivating. T never 
imagined myself making approach shots 
across the moat of an old Spanish fortress. 
My partner stvears he heard ghostly lauglitcr 
frotn that sctitry box wlien 1 missed iny putt.” 


^ Payson Lowell plays tlie aniazitio El .Morro course 
in Old .''ail Juan. Back home in Boslon he reports, 
■‘Rum highhalls have now become quite proper, 
when niailc with light Puerto Rican runi.” 


('.oiiiiDOiiurallh oj 1‘uerio Hiro, Hum I’mmoliim 
Division. Dep/. K, 666 Fijth Are., .\ptc York 19 


The Great Migrator 



The wild call of the Canada goose in springtime skies announces 
that this noble bird is once again en route to his accustomed haunts 


by JOHN O'REILLY 

Photograph by Joe Vuyi Wormer 

M igrating Canada geese, flying north- 
ward in the early spring, their steady 
wingbeats accompanied by that familiar 
wild honking, cause deeper emotions in- 
side the human population of North 
America than any other bird. Some peo- 
ple, on seeing the great wedges of geese 
flying ov'er them, will break into a run, as 
though eager to follow the homing water- 
fowl. Others take deep breaths as they 
turn their heads to the sky. Some stand 
in wistful contemplation of the phenome- 
non. My reaction is to yell back at the 
honkers in an exultant effort to cheer 
them on their way. Bleak is the spirit of 
him who is not stirred in some manner. 

There are many reasons why these sky 
travelers should evoke such profound feel- 
ings, whether those who experience the 
feelings are aware of them or not. Those 
pointed wedges and those wild cries in the 
blue mean that the members of that flock 
are heading back to the very meadows, 
marshes or stream banks where they were 
hatched and reared. It is something akin 
to that which makes an Iowan dwell on 
the charms of his home state or a man 
boast of the excellent fire department in 
Waxahachie, Texas. 

This homing instinct, this insistence 
upon returning to the same locality each 
year, makes the Canada goose one of the 
most interesting of all North American 
wildfowl. Because they return to the same 
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CANADA GOOSE rnnliliutd 

area each year to breed, the species 
has developed many distinct races. 
The result is that the Canada goose 
includes strains ranging in size from 
big 12-pounders down to little Can- 
ada geese about the size of mallard 
ducks. 

Although it has its own regional 
accents and varies greatly in size, 
the Canada goose is essentially a 
North American bird, regarded by 
many ornithologists and hunters as 
our finest wildfowl. 

They breed in the northern parts 
of California, in Nevada, Utah, Col- 
orado, South Dakota, Nebraska, In- 
diana and over to the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence and Newfoundland. They 
once bred farther south, and isolated 
groups are now found again in many 
regions south of their accepted breed- 
ing range. 

AN AIR OF RESTLESSNESS 

As migration time approaches in 
the early spring the geese assemble 
in flocks and seem to be making prep- 
arations for their long trip. ’I’liey honk 
and gabble to each other. An air of 
restlessness is evident. Then a seg- 
ment of the flock will rise into the 
air, maneuver into the famous V- 
shaped formation and head north. 
They fly both by night and by day, 
and often the honking chorus is heard 
before the bird.s are seen. 

On their breeding grounds Canada 
geese display many distinctive traits. 
They mate for life, but if one bird of 
a pair is killed the remaining one may 
take another mate. The nest is usually 
on the ground, although sometimes 
they take old nests of hawks or os- 
preys in trees. Some races do a thor- 
ough job of building the nest and 
lining it with down. Others get along 
with a comparatively simple depres- 
sion in the ground. Four to 10 dull- 
white eggs are laid, and the incuba-. 
lion period is 28 to 30 days. 

Geese are among the few species of 
birds in which the family group re- 
mains .together after the young are 
raised and able to shift for them- 
selves. When fall comes the families 
migrate together and remain together 
on the wintering grounds. The fam- 
ilies go back north in the spring, and 
it is not until they are back on the 
breeding grounds that they finally 
break up. 

Their trait of returning to the 
home nesting grounds has led many 
landowners to get families of geese 


established on their ponds. The late 
Jack Miner proved many years ago 
that if geese are given protection on 
a small pond they will soon become 
lame and trusting. Starting in 1904 
at Kingsville, Ontario, Miner built 
up a sanctuary which still attracts 
thousands of geese and thousands 
of visitors who journey there to see 
them. 

To observe Canada geese under 
semicaptive conditions I like to visit 
the pond of T. Donald Carter near 
Bnonton, N.J. Carter, who is As- 
sistant Curator of Mammals at the 
American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, raises wild ducks and geese as 
a hobby. He built a two-and-a-half- 
acre pond, erected a high wire fence 
around it and stocked it with many 
species of wild ducks. 

Then he added a pair of pinioned 
Canada geese. They built a nest on 
a small island in the pond and de- 
fended their island domain fiercely. 
One day Don rowed out to the island 
to .see how they were getting along, 
and they drove him off. Since that 
time Don has maintained a small 
group of CanadavS on the pond, per- 
mitting the young to grow up and 
fly as they will. Usually they stay 
around the neighborhood, making 
forays around suburban New Jersey 
but alway.s returning to the pond. 
Sometimes they go away for tong 
periods. One pair flew away but came 
back just a year later. 

One day I asked Don if he knew 
the origin of the phrase “silly goose.” 
He bristled with indignation and 
said, 'T don’t know where it comes 
from, but it’s not true.” He told how 
one time he and some helpers brought 
out a roll of wire and used it to herd 
his old pair of geese into a pen. A 
year later he wanted to put them 
into the pen again so he brought out 
the roll of wire. As soon as the geese 
saw it they took off for the far end of 
the pond, and his attempts to corral 
them with the wire were futile. 

'T’m sure they remembered,” he 
said, “and when a bird does a thing 
like that you can’t call it silly.” 

Don’s admiration of the Canada 
goose is shared by many. Francis H. 
Kortright, in his book The Ducks, 
Geese and Swans of North America, 
wrote that the characteristics of the 
Canada goose are “sagacity, wari- 
ness, strength and fidelity,” and he 
indicated that in these respects the 
Canada goose could serve as a model 
for man. In any event, the Canada 
goose is a noble bird. end 
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Racing Editor Whitney Tower 
analyzes the horses as they’ll come 
up to the starting gate . . . and a 
unique cutaway drawing by artist 
Roy Doty takes you inside the 
venerable grandstand for a fas- 
cinating trip from one end to the 
other, locates bars, escalators and 
some nooks and crannies you’d 
never .suspect were there. 

Whether you’re going to the 
Derby or wish you were, next 
week’s 10-page Preview is the per- 
fect preparation for the first Satur- 
day in May at Churchill Downs. 
In the April 28 issue of 
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One sip 
of Don Q 


can change 
all your 
ideas 

about rum! 



Perhaps you haven’t 
joined the growing circle 
of those who list rum 
drinks high among their 
favorites. The reason may 
be that you haven’t tasted 
Don Q, the favorite quality 
rum of all Puerto Rico. 

Try Don Q... 
Finest rum for you! 
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A big lift for your looks 


stretching the chest muscles aids 
both posture and attractiveness 

This week’s exercise, which again raids the kitchen for iron- 
ing board and chairs, will develop your chest and shoulder 
muscles. When these muscles are strong, they help maintain 
good posture and an attractive figure. Shortened chest mus- 
cles contribute to “round back” and a sagging chest in both 
sexes and all ages. Start the exercise holding a light book in 
each hand. As you get stronger, increase the weight of the 
books, but always use a pair in which each is approximately 
the same weight as the other. For a variation, let your arms 
cross over and then drop down when you are at the peak 
of the lift. This increases the pull on arms and shoulders. 




Lie on back, feet resting on top of chair, 
outstretched arms holding books. Gradual- 
ly lower arms to floor. Bounce arms gently. 



Keeping arms straight, raise books slowly 
overhead, then lower slowly to the starting 
position. Repeat the exercise 10 times. 
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Just machine-wash.. .machine-dry. ..and wear 


4 MINUTES AGO 
THESE SLACKS WERE 
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(And some wash tliem by hand and drip-dry, 
like regular wash and wear.) Many handsome, 
lightweight fabrics in many styles— made with 
"Dacron” to keep their automatic wash ’n’ wear 
properties for life. See these slacks now. Shown 
in photograph: a superb blend of 55% "Dacron” 
with 45% "Orion”** acrylic fiber. About $9.95. 
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CONVERSATION PIECE: 


CUS DAMATO: 
A VERY SIMPLE TIGER 

by MARTIN KANE 


In a remarkably candid self-appraisal, Floyd Patterson's 
manager tells what it takes to rise up and defy an empire 


A CHERISHED LEGEND in the CuS 
D’Amato family holds that an 
ancestor in the maternal line was one 
of Napoleon’s captains. Something of 
the Napoleonic tradition survives in 
Cus. Judged by the severe test of 
achievement, he is a superb strategist. 
Nor is he afraid to fight an empire. 
A couple of years ago he challenged 
the International Boxing Club (James 
D. Norris, emperor) to a war that 
rages yet. His stratagems, and Floyd 
Patterson’s ability, won the heavy- 
weight championship of the world in 
record time. 

Before his fighter won the title 
D’Amato was a very obscure fight 
manager indeed, one who had given 
most of his years in boxing to han- 
dling amateurs in small clubs, dream- 
ing all the while, as managers do, that 
some day he would own a champion. 
(Now he dreams of owning three 
champions at once.) When he began 
his war on the IBC, D’Amato was so 
poor that he did not even have a 
room. He slept in his grimy gymna- 
sium, a training school for any young- 
ster who wanted to learn to box free. 
He was so poor, in fact, that when 
friends asked him for a loan he had 
to go out and borrow the money to 
lend them, a D'Amato conception of 
7ioblessc oblige. His sole weapon 
against the IBC has been Patterson, 
described early in the war as “just 
an overgrown middleweight,” though 
very promising. 

There was a time when D'Amato 
could not even get an interview with 
Emperor James to demand a fight for 
his boy. The palace guard barred 
him. Now Norris can’t get an inter- 
view with D’Amato. Then Norris was 
at the very peak of his prestige, a fig- 
ure to mention in the same gasp with 


giants like Mike Jacobs and Tex 
Rickard, though with Rocky Marci- 
ano retired Norris was to have noth- 
ing resembling a Joe Louis or a Jack 
Dempsey to exploit. What he was 
reduced to, actually, was Hurricane 
Jackson. Still, to be sure, he had a 
stranglehold— and he has kept it still 
—on boxing's major television and 
arena outlets. 

By using finesse instead of the 
power of his monopoly position, Nor- 
ris might then have had Floyd Pat- 
terson. D’Amato is not altogether an 
intractable man. He can sometimes 
be swayed by gentle persuasion. He 
cannot, however, be bullied around. 

This was only two years ago. It was 
the poor but proud D'Amato of that 
recent time w'ho forced Multimillion- 
aire Norris to grant Floyd Patterson 
a shot at Jackson. Floyd’s first victory 
over Jackson, won with a broken 
right hand, then made it impossible 
for Norris to deny Patterson a shot 
at Archie Moore and the heavy- 
weight title. 

D’Amato planned it that way, 
without subtlety or deviousness. 

“One of the ways I buffalo people,” 
he said recently on a slow stroll down 
Broadway, “is by being simple. They 
have this idea that everything I am 
planning and going to do is compli- 
cated. But I just go straight ahead. 
That fools them.” 

The D’Amato simplicity was best 
expressed when, asked how he could 
possibly hope to defeat Norris and his 
$200-odd million, he replied: 

“I’ll lick him with FloydPatterson. 
Floyd is the best fighter in the world.” 


He said that at a time when Patter- 
son couldn’t get a fight. 

D’Amato is a man of medium 
height, carefully dressed according 
to his lights, with white hair close- 
cropped, a pugnacious chin, a strong 
nose and brown eyes that can look 
hard and mean when he is challenged. 
Hestrides directly to his objective. He 
minces neither his walk nor his words. 

He minces no words in his current 
row with the IBC. D’Amato has al- 
ways been extremely public in his 
declamations against the IBC. Early 
in the game, before Patterson won the 
title, the opinion around Stillman’s 
Gym was that “Cus is crazy.” By 
dropping his lance this Don Quixote 
from The Bronx could have made a 
quick and trouble-free fortune— he 
is still tens of thousands of dollars 
in debt and has no clear idea how 
much— but he refused to do so. The 
opinion that he is “crazy” prevails 
to a lesser degree today but it is modi- 
fied by admiration for his courage. 
Nowadays the boys say that Cus 
has guts. 


T he guts must have been born in 
him, but they were developed, too, 
and by an upbringing that did not 
follow the precepts of modern child 
psychology. He was born some 50 
years ago at 149th Street and South- 
ern Boulevard, a then quasi-rural 
arqa of The Bronx that has bred 
many a tough guy. His father was 
Damiano D’Amato, who was “in 
the ice business,” and his mother 
was Elizabeth Rosato, 
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“People wonder how I got this 
name Cus,” he said once, when the 
subject of the frequent misspelling 
“Gus” came up. “I was named Co- 
stantino after my grandmother, 
Constance, on my mother’s side. 
That was a custom, to name a child 
after somebody in the family. But 
my father didn't like my grand- 
mother too well, so he always used 
to say I was named for the Emperor 
Constantine.” 

Costantino became shortened to 
Costa. With a Bronx accent, Costa 
sounds much like Custer. Custer 
became Cus. 

“I had eight brothers,” Cus said, 
“but only four of them are alive now. 
My brother Jerry — he’s dead — was 
a featherweight fighter. His man- 
ager was Bob Melnick, who manages 
Tiger Jones, Larry Baker and that 
Yama Bahama now. My youngest 
brother, Nicholas, is a chiropractor. 
Nick had a few amateur fights. Then 
1 had another brother. Tony, who 
had a few unofficial fights. Unoffi- 
cial means he would fight under the 
name of one of the other brothers. 

“I grew up in boxing. I could and 
should have boxed. But I had a street 
fight when I was a boy, just 12 
years old. It was with a man, one 
of those men who push kids around 
because they know they can’t push 
men around. He gave me a bad eye, 
my right eye. I was blind in it for 
years but I made the man run and 
I chased him. 

"I developed a cataract in the eye 
and finally I went to a doctor and he 
told me not to have the operation, 
that the eye would heal itself. He had 
a theory that the body would cure 
itself of anything if it could only 
survive long enough— even cancer. 
In cancer, you see, the trouble is that 
the cancer kills the body before the 
body can kill the cancer. If you 
could live long enough the body 
would cure itself of cancer. 

“Well, you know, he was right. It 
took 30 years but I am beginning to 
get my sight back. Now I can read 
with that eye, although 1 have to hold 
the print about five inches from it. 
But it’s getting better all the time.” 

It is not ridiculous to suppose that 
if Cus should ever have a leg cut 
off he would try to grow a new one. 

'T did a little boxing,” he went 
on, “even with the bad eye, but you 
remember how they found out that 
Harry Greb had been fighting with a 
glass eye and the commissions began 
coiilinued 



TART AND TOUGH. Cus at 50 Still has the combination of bulldog .stubbornness and 
fiery temper that carried him through street brawls to his climactic clash with IBC. 
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to give better physical examinations. 
So I could never have been a real 
fighter. But I used to train at St. 
Nick’s because in those days the 
arenas were used as gymnasiums, too. 
I was always a good hitter.” 

He was able to take punishment, 
too. There can be no question that 
Damiano D’Amato loved his chil- 
dren and did his successful best to 
bring them up to be good citizens, 
but his method may shock you. Fa- 
ther D’Amato owned a bull whip, 
which is an extraordinary instrument. 
According to Bronx folklore, a bull 
whip is made of a rather special part 
of a bull’s anatomy, though the dic- 
tionary does not support this defini- 
tion. It is firmly believed, neverthe- 
less, especially at Long Pond Inn, 
where Patterson does his training. 
A bull whip is displayed over the inn 
bar and sometimes is taken down by 
the bartender to be admired when 
ladies are not present. Flicking the 
whip one afternoon, Cus remembered 
his father. 

‘T had a habit of coming in late 
nights,” he said, "and my father used 
to try to break me of it.” 

He told with reverent admiration 
of his father's efforts, night after 
night, the bull whip crashing across 
bare shoulders, the boy shuddering at 
bedside, waiting for the next stroke 
of the lash and refusing, after each 
stroke, to say he would not do it 
again. 

“I was very stubborn,” Cus said. 
‘T would not give in.” 

The closest he ever came to quitting 
was once when, instead of taking a 
stroke with customary silence, he 
gasped out, “Maybe I won’t do it 
again.” That was too much for Papa 
D’Amato, who burst into tears. The 
two embraced each other and after 
that Cus really tried to be home in 
time for dinner. He speaks now with 
love and affection for the old man 
and feels that had it not been for this 
upbringing he would not today be 
able to stand up to his opposition. 

“Nowadays I discipline myself,” 
he reported, concluding this anecdote 
of his boyhood. “Whenever I do any- 
thing wrong I punish myself. I do this 
so I will learn that I can’t get away 
with anything wrong.” 

Cus completed two years of Morris 
High School, The Bronx, then quit. 

“I quit because I was bored,” he 
decided, after thinking about it. 
“Also, I was too busy doing other 
things. I liked to hang around and 
read. [Mark Twain was a favorite of 


his boyhood.] I was— I guess you’d 
call me a gadgeteer. I liked to invent 
things— things that didn’t require 
any technical training— but when I’d 
invent them I’d just put them aside. 
I never did anything to make money 
with them. One of the things I in- 
vented was a toy plane, one of those 
that fly around and do loops. 1 put 
a heavy metal cup in the nose of the 
plane and in this cup I put a fire- 
cracker. When the plane’s nose hit 
the ground the firecracker would ex- 
plode and the plane would go through 
loops and dives from the explosion. 
The explosion would throw it back 
into the air, you see.” 

In addition to being a boy inventor 
Cus recalls that he was something of 
a precocious youth counselor. 

“Boys get into trouble,” Cus said 
of this phase of his boyhood one after- 
noon at a friend’s apartment, “and 
when they did in our neighborhood 
they would come to me for advice. 
Even older kids would come to me. I 
would say what to do. After a while 
my friends brought their friends and 
it got to be quite a thing.” 

Not only would Cus refuse money 
for his counsel, he refused to take up 
any kind of gainful employment. His 
father, who had laid aside the bull 
whip when Cus came into his teens, 
urged him to work. Cus was opposed 
to the idea. 

“The things I liked to do didn’t 
cost money,” he said, as if that ex- 
plained why a young man should nei- 
ther go to school nor work. There was 
more to it, of course. The D’Amato 
pride is a fierce pride. It holds that 
for a D’Amato to work for another 
is degrading. It holds, furthermore, 
that to work solely for money, even 
if self-employed, is degrading. For a 
long time Cus had a kind of amnesia 
about a period in his youth when he 
actually did work for someone else. 
Sometimes, therefore, he has said 
that he never held a job in his life. 
But one day, in a taxi, the recollec- 
tion flooded back to him. 

“You know, I did hold one job,” 
he said suddenly. “I just remem- 
bered. It was when I was 17. My 
father used to talk to me. He would 
tell me that I should get a job be- 
cause some day I might need the ex- 
perience. Finally, he ordered me to 
look for a job.” 

Risking psychic trauma, young 
Cus agreed to look. 

“One thing I would not do was lie 
to my father,” he went on. “So when 
I went to an icebox factory and asked 


for a job and they turned me down I 
was overjoyed. I would go there every 
week and they would turn me down 
every week. That way I could truth- 
fully tell my father I was looking for 
work and at the same time I didn’t 
have to work. 

“But they fooled me. Finally they 
told me they w'ould hire me because 
I was so persistent about it. 

“They put me on an assembly line 
and I was so mad about working that 
I worked twice as hard as anybody. 
I was really teed off. One day I looked 
up and noticed the superintendent 



FAMOUS PORTRAIT shows Floyd and 
Cus in January 1956 when Sports Illus- 
trated picked Patterson as future champ. 


and the foreman watching me. I 
threw down my tools. 

“ T will not be watched!’ I told 
them. They went away, but after that 
they began to take a personal interest 
in me. The superintendent would 
take me on tours of the factory and 
explain things, how' they worked and 
what they were trying to do. 

“He told me, 'Some day you will 
have my job.’ I guess he was really 
interested in me, but I didn’t under- 
stand it or appreciate it at the time. 
By this time they had made me an 
assistant foreman and I would ex- 
plain to the carpenter how I thought 
we could lick this or that problem, 
and he would turn the idea in and get 
credit for it. I never let anybody 
know that the ideas were really mine, 
but one day a Negro who was work- 
ing on one of my ideas suddenly put 
dow'n his tools and said to the fore- 
man: T don’t care if you fire me. He 
[the carpenter] didn’t come up with 
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this idea. He [D’Amato] did.’ After 
that the carpenter was my enemy. 

“I had been made as-sistant fore- 
man over a department that em- 
ployed ex-convicts. None of them 
like the idea of being bossed by a 
17-year-old. So we had fights.” 

The fights were brutal affairs, 
sometimes involving the use of two- 
by-fours. Cus would take on as many 
of the gang as wanted to fight 
him and, as he recalls it, in blind 
rage defeat them. He has little con- 
trol over his temper, even now, and 
admits that it is a liability in busi- 
ness dealings. But he did not de- 
sire such control then. He would have 
taken no pride in it. He believes 
that a man must act courageously 
always. His way of controlling fear 
in those days was to destroy it with 
rage. 

“Believe me,” he once said, “I 
would not want to die. But I would 
not be afraid to die for a principle.” 
This remark came up during a dis- 
cussion of his war with the IBC and 
reports that mobsters were about to 
intervene against him. 

S ometimes when he has been in se- 
riousdanger, he said, the thought 
has flashed through his mind, “Now 
is the time to die!” 

“It’s like a voice in my brain. 
What it means is that I’ll die rather 
than give up. It’s a funny thing, but 
when I was in the Army [in World 
War III I used to have another ex- 
pression that would pop into my 
mind every time I saluted. It was, 
T will execute any command!’ I 
guess I had the snappiest salute in 
the Army. I was determined to be 
the best soldier ever. I toughened 
myself by sleeping on the floor in- 
stead of in a cot.” 

Later, he was to sleep on the floor 
of his gym office, quite as a matter 
of course. He could not then afford 
a room. 

Cus never got to see action because 
of his bad eye. He remained an MP 
throughout his three years of service. 

Memories of his father crop up 
repeatedly in his conversation, and 
he suddenly remembered that his 
father, too, had been willing to die 
for a principle. 

“One time some tough guys were 
threatening my father. They wanted 
something, I don’t know what, and 
he wouldn’t give in. They had 
knives. My father said to them, 
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names in sport 

Just listen to tlie conversation around you in the stands 

to see how much Xames mean to followers 
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Brand Names. Hundreds of them advertise in Sports 

Illustrated. Names that have a friendly 
familiarity— names that you can trust. Better buy 
by brand names ! 
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‘You could cut me up in little pieces 
and I wouldn’t give in!’ I remem- 
bered it years later when some tough 
guys came up to my gym and wanted 
to steal a fighter from me. I didn’t 
give in either. It’s wonderful the 
way the human mind works.” 

It is wonderful the way Cus 
D’Amato’s mind works. His present 
financial position, which is approxi- 
mately that of a poverty-stricken 
millionaire, sometimes gives him 
brief pause. But his credit is extensive. 

‘‘I always spent my time doing 
favors for people,” he tried to ex- 
plain once while picking up the check 
at a drugstore lunch counter. He 
does not commonly frequent the 
better sporting restaurants. "That is 
why I have so many friends. When 
T need help, they help me. I don’t 
know how much I owe, maybe 
$20,000 or $25,000. I’ll just have to 
ask them how much it is.” 


F ro.m the time I was in my teens 
I was always helping people. Once 
I didn’t eat for three days in order 
to save up money to go to New 
Jersey to help a friend who was in 
trouble. The mother-in-law and 
father-in-law of this friend had been 
swindled. I came into it because they 
had paid a lawyer money to get a 
title to their property. They had 
paid the money but they couldn’t 
get the title. I went to see the law- 
yer and he made me, just a young 
kid, wait three hours. Finally, I 
guess he decided that he couldn’t 
get rid of me and he saw me. He 
explained that an action was pend- 
ing which held up the title. I told 
him ‘You violated the law in taking 
their money. I’m going to the district 
attorney Monday morning.’ On Mon- 
day morning they had their check 
back from the lawyers. 

‘‘I spent all my time doing things 
like this. That’s why I didn’t have 
time to get married. I was too busy 
and, besides, to get married you 
should have something steady com- 
ing in. I used to say, ‘When I want 
to work I can go out and make a 
lot of money. I could make $100,000 
fast if I wanted to. Why waste time 
working?’” 

One afternoon at Cus’s gym a little 
Puerto Rican boy, perhaps 11 years 
old, was working out. He was moving 
his head rhythmically from side to 
side, learning to slip punches with 
the aid of a device that Cus’s chiro- 
practor brother had invented. It may 
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not be described fully here because it 
is a trade secret, but the general idea 
is that if you don't slip properly you 
automatically get clunked on the 
head by a sandbag. You soon learn to 
slip properly. Cus spoke encouraging- 
ly to the boy in limited Spanish. He 
also knows the deaf-mute language. 

“I managed quite a few dummies 
in the amateurs,” he explained. ‘‘I 
can talk it better than most of them 
but I don't read it so well. I can read 
lips a little. Sometimes in a fight I 
can look across the ring between 
rounds and figure out what the oppo- 
sition is telling the other fighter if 
they don’t all hav'e their backs 
turned to me. 

"These dummies are very good 
fighters because they get their infor- 
mation about what is going on only 
through their eyes, and this builds 
up in them, believe me, an amazing 
ability to see. The ability to see is a 
fighter’s biggest asset. The dummies 
see so much better that they are 
able to interpret things and respond 
to them instantly — those little signs 
that a punch is going to be thrown. 
They are very hard to hit. I had one 
deaf-mute that nobody could hit. 
They learn to slip punches better 
than anybody. 

“Only once in my life did I have a 
fighter who didn’t know fear, as I 
thought at the time. Later I decided 
that maybe he couldn’t feel pain. He 
was the first dummy I ever managed. 
I found out about him when I put 
him in a six-rounder. He was taking 
a terrible beating on the side of his 
head. After the fourth round I told 
him I wanted to stop the fight, he 
was taking such a beating. He looked 
at me in amazement. When the bell 
rang for the fifth he slipped under 
my arm like an eel. I couldn’t stop 
him, and the fight went on. He went 
on getting a beating. As soon as 
they announced the other guy had 
won my dummy dashed down to the 
dressing room. I knew what he was 
going to do. He was going to look in 
a mirror. I ran after him and, sure 
enough, the first thing he did was 
look in the mirror. He was amazed. 

"I knew then that he would never 
be a fighter because he did not know 
fear. A fighter has to know fear.” 

D’Amato learned fear very early. 

"Imagination!” he burst out once, 
on the road to Patterson’s train- 
ing camp at Greenwood Lake, N.Y. 
“There is nothing like imagination. 
There is nothing so bad. You suffer 
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“This ?nan manages a 
department store . . 
I always shine his 
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more imagining something is going to 
happen than when you meet the real 
thing. Nothing is so bad as what you 
imagine it’s going to be. When I was 
a kid there was a story around the 
neighborhood that there was this Go- 
rilla Man who would jump out on peo- 
ple in lonely places. Some crazy guy. 

“I had to go through this empty 
lot to get home. It was after dark, 
and suddenly, in the path ahead of 
me, I saw this thing. It looked like a 
giant with his arms spread out ready 
to spring on me. I was afraid and 
I turned back. I was just a kid at 
the time. 

“But then I decided I would have 
to go ahead because if I didn’t I would 
never be able to go through that field 
again. And it turned out that the 
Gorilla Man was just a tree they had 
cut down and the branches made it 
look like somebody ready to pounce. 
So ever after, whenever I’ve been 
afraid of anything, I’ve said to my- 
self, ‘Oh, it’s nothing but another 
tree in the path.’ ” 

Ignore the unknowable, Cus rec- 
ommends, but recognize that fear of 
real hazards is a useful quality. One 
night, after the fights at St. Nick’s, 
he got high on this theme again. 

“Very few people set out to be pro- 
fessional boxers except for emotional 
reasons,’’ he said. “People take up 
boxing because they associate it with 
personal manliness. But once a boy 
begins boxing he may find that he 
has an unusual aptitude for it and 
gets involved in it and then he says 
to himself, ‘Well, what else can I 
do?’ I never urge a boy to take up 
boxing professionally. I never sug- 
gest it to him even. Because if he 
doesn’t suggest it himself he doesn’t 
have the urge and he’ll never amount 
to anything anyway. 

“It is the best sport in which a man 
can learn personal control. He learns 
to control himself, to make himself 
do what needs to be done. 

“I tell my boys that fear is as im- 
portant and natural a part of their 
equipment as their arms or their legs. 
I explain that fear is like a fire. If you 
control it, as we do when we heat our 
houses, then it is our friend. But if 
you don’t control it, fire, and fear, will 
destroy you. In boxing, boys learn to 
control fear.’’ 

Cus has learned a great deal from 
personal experience. He recalled a 
time when he had just turned 20 and 
was working out in a gym. 

“A man asked me how many fights 
I had had and w’ho was my manager,” 


Cus recalled. “I told him I wasn’t a 
pro and didn’t have a manager. He 
must have thought I was pretty good 
because he got interested and asked 
me if I would like to box some. I said, 
‘Sure,’ and he put me in with Baby 
Arizmendi, a very good Mexican 
fighter who was training in the gym. 
In those days they really fought in 
those sparring sessions. 

“While I was waiting I experienced 
fear in the ring for the first time in 
my life. I couldn’t understand what 
was making me feel this way. My 
heart was pounding. I thought it 
might be that I was afraid, but I 
wasn’t sure. 

“Going into that ring was like going 
to the electric chair. Arizmendi gave 
me a terrible beating. He broke my 
nose and closed my good eye. 

“At the end of the first round he 
asked me if I wanted to fight the sec- 
ond round. I said I was pretty tired 
and didn’t know how good a fight I 
could make it but I was willing if he 
was. So we fought another round. 

“At the end he said to me, 'What 
a tough monkey you are!’” 


I T wasn’t till years later that I un- 
derstood what he meant. Every 
fighter knows what it is to be afraid 
but he learns to conquer it, to con- 
trol it. Now I make sure that my 
boys aren’t ashamed of being afraid 
when they fight the first few times, 
that it is normal to feel that way.” 

Cus has learned a great deal, too, 
from sporadic reading in areas not 
commonly explored by fight mana- 
gers. He is inclined to be shy when 
his reading is mentioned because it 
exposes him to a certain amount of 
ridicule at the Garden Cafeteria, 
where fight managers drink coffee 
and do business. 

“People talk about me reading 
Freud,” he said once, “but all I ever 
read of him was 10 chapters, the 
first 10, in one of those paperback 
books I picked up somewhere. 1 
read those 10 chapters and he hadn’t 
told me anything I didn’t know al- 
ready. I saw it was getting technical 
so I put the book away. I already 
knew the essentials anyhow.” 

When Patterson was training for 
the Archie Moore fight in Chicago, 
Cus was worried that Chicago mob- 
sters might try some “funny busi- 
ness.” He had his bed placed in the 
hall across Patterson’s bedroom door, 
blocking it. Because Patterson retired 
early, as befits a fighter in training, 
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and D’Amato seldom gets to bed be- 
fore 2 or 3 a.m., as befits a manager, 
he killed the hours by reading in bed. 
Vinnie Cerola, a friend in the fight 
business, insists he caught Cus read- 
ing Einstein on one such night. Cus 
swore indignantly at the time that 
this was not so, but one afternoon, 
on a train carrying him and Patter- 
son to the Pete Rademacher fight in 
Seattle, Cus turned from a brooding 
study of the Montana countryside to 
a brief discourse on Patterson’s un- 
recognized greatness. 

“You know why Patterson is a 
great fighter?” he demanded. “It’s 
because he has taken the leap. All 
great men take a big leap forward. 
I sometimes compare Floyd to Ein- 
stein because they have done the 
same thing. Before Einstein came 
along we lived in one kind of world. 
We had only a little knowledge of 
what the world was like and we 
thought that was everything. But 
Einstein didn’t let that stop him. He 
leaped and he carried the whole world 
along with him.” He hunched for- 
ward on the roomette’s rumble seat. 
“That is what Floyd has done in box- 
ing. Some day they will know how 
great he is.” 

What he was talking about here 
was the fact that Patterson is the 
youngest fighter ever to win the 
heavyweight championship, that he 
won it against one of the wiliest 
bo.xer-punchers ever to set foot in 
resin, that Archie Moore was over- 
whelmingly favored to win that 
night, and that Patterson, a raw- 
boned child by the actuarial stand- 
ards of boxing, conveyed an impres- 
sion of supreme competence with 
more to come. 

D’Amato recalled that night how’, 
when Floyd was still an amateur, he 
had told him: “You will win the 
Olympic middleweight title. After 
you turn pro you will be the Boxer 
of the Year. You will be the young- 
est heavyweight ever to win the cham- 
pionship.” It all came true. 

A prizefighter’s ability, no matter 
how magnificent, is plus or minus 
the ability of his manager. In Pat- 
terson’s case D’Amato’s ability has 
been a plus. Patterson won the 
heavyweight championship, young- 
er than anyone ever had won it, not 
solely against Archie Moore, not 
solely on his fine ability, but to a 
great extent on the ability of his 
manager to counter the massed power 
of the IBC. 
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When D’Ainato could get no TBC 
fights for Patterson, he set up Ms own 
private fights. He hired fighters, from 
middleweight to heavyweight, to op- 
pose Patterson without an audience. 
The idea was to develop Patterson, 
since fighters develop only in the ring, 
not in ordinary training. These were 
real fights and there were 22 of them 
in all, every one a secret contest. 
Sometimes they were a secret even 
from the opponents’ managers. 

There was, for instance, the case of 
a fair veteran who held some impres- 
sive wins at one period. D’Amato was 
approached. Would he let his young 
fighter meet this tough, experienced 
fellow? With a great show of reltic- 
tance, Cus consented. 

“What they didn’t know,’’ he said 
the other day, “was that Floyd had 
knocked the guy out three times be- 
fore they ever fought publicly. He 
knocked him out in the first round 
each time, except the first time, when 
it took Mm a round and a halt. On 
three successive days the guy was 
kayoed.’’ 


T hree knockouts in three days. On 
the nightof the public fight I told 
Floyd that the only place he could 
expect to learn was in the ring in an 
actual fight. ‘You know you can lick 
this guy,' I told him, ‘so this is a 
chance for you to learn something. Go 
in there and practice.’ Floyd nodded. 
He went in and practiced with him 
for five rounds. Believe me, the fellow 
was grateful. Also, he was ahead but 
I didn’t realize it because I was watch- 
ing Floyd practice. At the end of the 
fifth round a guy who should know 
tipped me off that my Floyd was be- 
hind in the scoring. I was astounded. 
I couldn't believe it, but this fellow 
should know what he was talking 
about so I told Floyd, ‘You’re behind, 
quit practicing.’ Floyd said, ‘O.K,, 
I'll give him a hard round.’ He did, 
and then he knocked him out in the 
next round, the seventh.” 

Other fighters, some still active, 
were victims of these private con- 
tests. They were pawns in Cus’s large 
strategy of bringing Patterson along 
far faster than the boxing world, and 
especially the IBG, realized. D’Amato 
contends that liis main objective in 
his war with the IBC, which could 
lead in time to a forfeiting of Pat- 
tenson’s title by such organizations as 
the National Boxing As.sociation, the 
World Boxing Committee and the 
New York State Athletic Commis- 


sion, is essentially the same as that 
of the United States Government. 
The government won an antitrust 
suit against the IBC, and Federal 
Judge Sylvester J. Ryan ruled, in ef- 
fect, that the IBC must surrender 
one of its two television network con- 
tracts. The ruling has been appealed 
to the Supreme Court. 

“If we could have one independ- 
ent national 7'V network competing 
against the IBC,” D’Amato said 
recently, “everything would be all 
right. Then the two TV promoters 
would ha\’e to bid again.st each other 
for fighters. Managers and fighters 
could get decent prices and the pub- 
lic would see good fights.” 

The possibility that the NB.A and 
others may declare the title vacant 
does not bother D’Amato. One gets 
the impression that he would wel- 
come that kind of battle. 

“The public just won’t accept any 
champion but Patterson,” he believes 
firmly. “In the long run it’s the pub- 
lic that decides the title.” 

No matter what happens, there 
will be no peace. 

Tliis is not to say that D’Amato 
is always belligerent. In pleasant 
company he relaxes. Sometimes, in 
his search for peace and quiet, he 
hides away for days at a time in a 
secret country villa, where there is 
no telephone. Or he holes up with his 
books in a Hudson River Day Line 
stateroom and cruises the majestic 
river, pondering the eternities. 

One day we were whizzing through 
the New Jersey exurbia in a Volks- 
wagen bus D’Amato owns but cannot 
drive. Cus was studying the ranch 
houses and the billboards. Finally he 
spoke, and what he had to say is fair- 
ly typical of the kind of random re- 
mark which Cus D’Amato is prone to 
make when he is not hotly de.scribing 
the magnificence of Floyd Patterson 
and the iniquity of the IBC. 

“Nothing ever changes,” he mused 
softly. "I fiad that idea the other day 
when I was out in the country like 
this. I had been there before and the 
only things that had changed were 
the man-made things. Nothing ever 
changes. Only our attitude toward 
things can change. Everything re- 
mains the same.” 

D’Amato loves an idea like that. 
He finds assurance in it. as some find 
assurance in church, w’hich he no 
longer attends. He knows that the 
heavyw’eight championship is not 
permanent and he feels it is nice to 
know that something is. end 
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JONES SHOWS OFF “PENDUUDW THEORY 



T he i'ROFESSlONAI- GOLFER who 
probably conducts more lessons 
than any other instructor in the game, 
a scholarly little man named Ernest 
Jones, does his teaching exclusively 
in a midtown New York office build- 
ing. His studio is on the seventh floor 
of a Fifth Avenue skyscraper, two 
door.s from 43rd Street, in an area giv- 
en over to chrome and glass bank 
buildings, high-priced music stores 
and slow-paced shoppers— an envi- 
ronment will) which Jones’s studio 
is thoroughly out of fashion. Dusty, 
disheveled, totally lacking in fresh air 
and sunshine, it looks like an aban- 
doned pool hall. 

In this unprepossessing habitat 
Jones gives perhaps five times as 
many lessons as any other golf pro in 
the world. What is more, this tireless 
anomaly ha.s only one leg, can drive a 
golf ball a hundred yards while sitting 
in a chair and believes that everything 
taught by all other pros is bunkum. 
He has the results to prove it. 

In taking your first lesson from 
Jones you are requested to forget ev- 
erything you ever heard about the 
game. It is generally conceded that 
in order to hit the ball you must keep 
your eye on it. Jones thinks you can 
hit it with your eyes shut. It is also 
conceded that, in order to gain mo- 
mentum, you should apply footwork. 
Again he disagrees. He lost his right 
leg in World War I and has broken 
par on championship courses while 
balanced on his left foot. In fact, 
Jones disputes all the usually accept- 
ed tenets of golf. If you want to know 


what’s wrong with your swdng, Jones 
is not your man. “There’s nothing 
wrong with any golf swing,’’ he says. 
“The trouble is you don’t swing.” 

Jones’s teaching schedule starts 
promptly at 9:30 every morning, 
Monday through Friday, and he al- 
lows half an hour to each pupil. Now 
r>7, he arrives at his studio wearing a 
double-breasted blue serge suit, with 
a boutonniere from the garden of his 
Long Island home. Of conservative 
English background, with a heroic 
military record in the Royal Fusiliers, 
he hasn’t a sports shirt to his name. 

BRACES AND A UISP 

In beginning work, he removes his 
coat and teaches in his suspenders. 
Leaning on his cane and speaking 
with a slight trace of a lisp, as though 
he hadn’t complete faith in his den- 
tures, he delivers his instructions to 
students, along with quotations from 
the works of such other liberals as 
Galileo, Thomas Jefferson and Oscar 
Hammerstein 11. On the floor of the 
studio there is a rubber mat from 
which students hit balls into a canvas 
backdrop, situated about the length 
of two billiard tables away. The stu- 
dent is told to assume his normal 
stance and, utilizing only his hands, 
to swing the clubhead back and forth 
across the rubber mat, as though dust- 
ing it off. Lengthening the arc, he 
soon begins to feel the centrifugal force 
of the clubhead. Then Jones points 
out that the pivot and the .shifting of 
the weight, to name two of the more 

continued 



NOW BRINGS AN END TO 

BUrA^Y BOATING 

/ith "MAGIC CARPET"SEATS 


These colorful information-packed brochures 
will help you plan your vacation in Florida's 
year 'round sports playground. 
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Today s markets 
are not at all like 


little 


O NCE upon a time, markets, like little girls, may 
have been “sugar and spice and all that is 
nice.” Today’s markets, of course, are not at all 
like little girls. 

In almost every company, today’s marketing is 
a key concern of practically all operating depart- 
ments. It ranges through research and develop- 
ment, trade selling, merchandising, sales promo- 
tion and publicity, just to name a few of its many 
functions. 

Today’s marketing effort demands decisions that 
are, very often, top-policy decisions. The results 
largely determine whether a company will or won’t 
make a profit. 

TODAY’S PROFIT-MAKER 
In today’s market place, a company must increas- 
ingly turn to the one weapon which, more than any 
other, can make this marketing effort pay off in 
profit. That weapon is advertising. 

For today, only advertising can adequately meet 
the challenges of this market place. Advertising 


girls 


can do this for just a fraction of a cent a call. 

On the one hand, our companies have a produc- 
tive capacity unheard of a few years ago. On the 
other, they are lured on by the promise of an ever 
bigger population that insists on a better standard 
of living and has more money to buy it. 

HOW TO MOVE MOUNTAINS (of goods) 

As the selling opportunity grows — as more of the 
job of closing the sale must be taken on by the 
company and its management — advertising be- 
comes the one wholly efficient and economical way 
to move your sugar, your spice. 

In today’s market, only advertising can drive 
home the value of a product (or a company) on so 
broad a scale, so compellingly. And one of the most 
effective ways to deliver this message is in that 
precious moment of privacy the printed word as- 
sures. 

As today’s marketing increasingly becomes to- 
morrow’s margin of profit, a holding action won’t 
do. Both effort and advertising must increase. 


Advertising — today’s vital salesman 


TIME INC., PUBLISHER OF LIFE, TIME, FORTUNE. SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. ARCHITECTURAL FORUM. HOUSE & HOME, INTERNATIONAL EDITIONS OF TIME AND LIFE 
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complicated contortionf? of executing 
a golf shot, are actually normal reac- 
tions to this force. "Swing the club- 
head,” Jones commands. "Swing it, 
and you can forget everything else.” 

This is what Jones calls the “indi- 
visible swing,” and on it he will com- 
mit his reputation to the ages. 

When the student is really swing- 
ing, Jones starts playing Viennese 
waltze.s on a portable phonograph. 
For the golf club he substitutes other 
implements he keeps on hand. One 
is simply a length of one-inch rope. 
Another is a ball of wrapping paper 
tied to a string. His favorite is a pen- 
knife tied to a handkerchief. 

A SWING IS BORN 

Jones made his discovery of the in- 
divisible swing as a result of his war 
injury. Born in the suburb.s of Man- 
chester, England, he was apprenticed 
to a clubmaker at 12, following bis 
father’s death. At 16 he owned his 
own shop but he soon gave that up to 
become an assistant professional at 
the Chislehur.st Golf Club, which hud 
a near-championship cour.se and a 
tine old clubhouse that had once been 
a retreat for the Empress Eugenie. 
He became a talented player, mak- 
ing consistently good showings in tlie 
British Open, and in 1912, when he 
was 2,5, he was made head pro at 
Chislehur.st. In March 1915, while he 
was serving with the Sportsman’s 
Battalion in France, he was hit with 
a grenade, and his right leg had to be 
amputated. On his first day out of the 
hospital he attempted a round of golf. 

Walking with the aid of crutches, 
which he was using for the first time, 
he executed each shot while balanced 
precariously on his left foot. Jones dis- 
covered that if he ignored the length 
of shaft between his grip and the club- 
head (it is the shaft that has to be 
whipped around with the aid of the 
torso and legs' and concentrated in- 
stead on controlling the clubhead in 
the same way you would a weight tied 
at the end of a string, he could keep 
his balance and smack the ball with 
authority, too. He shot the front 9 at 
Royal Norwich in 28. Exhausted, he 
stumbled through the back 9 in 45. 

If concentrating on the clubhead 
helped him keep his balance on one 
leg, Jones reasoned, it couldn’t hurt 
with two. Furthermore, being essen- 
tially a circle, a true swing would 
return to the point from which it 


Racy 
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If your heart’s set on a boat built for action— man, this 
is it! it’s the new Thompson Lap-Chine— 14 feet of 
afl-out fun. Pure scat on the straightaway, cat-quick 
on a turn. And built solid to take up to 35 hp. See your 
Thompson dealer— soon. 



THOMPSON BROS, BOAT MFC. CO. • 4T4 ANN, PESHTIGO, WIS. • 434 ELM, CORTLAND, N.Y. 



The reason for seasons 


More and more ballplayers play winter league ball, and 
more and more .skiers sports-vacation in South America, 
where it’.s January in June. The re.st of us just like it the 
way it i.s, as skating follows football and the sounds of 
hunting come after the joys of sailing. That’s the reason 
for -season-s and also one reason for SPORTS ILLUS- 
TRATED -your weekly guide, calendar, day book, barom- 
eter, and forecaster of sports in every season. Make stire 
you have your copy every week. 



Denise McDonald, Ontorio Travel Hostess, 
Room 323, Porlioment Buildings, 

Toronto 2, Ontorio 


ENJOY YOUR 
SPORT IN ONTARIO 


ir Just ocross the Great Lakes 

★ Finest freshwoter fishing anywhere 

★ Wonderful swimming— booting— (omping 

★ Good highways— occommodotions— food 
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TEACHER’S 

HIGHLAND CREAM 
Scotch Whisky 

86 PROOF • Blended Scotch Whisky 
Schieffelin & Co., New York 


began: namely, the ball. Thus he de- 
cided that the one categorical impera- 
tive in golf was not to hit the ball but 
to swing the clubhead with a motion 
similar to that of a pendulum. The 
ball would take care of itself. He has 
no truck with the slow backswing, the 
straight left arm, wrist action, the 
pivot, the weight shift, and the fol- 
low-through, among other popular 
notions. “All that is so much non- 
sense.” he says. “You can’t divide the 
swing into parts and still have the 
swing. A cat is a cat. Tf you dissect it, 
you’ll have blood and guts and bones, 
but no cat.” 

Like the steering wheel of a car in 
the hands of some drivers, the handle 
of a golf club presents for some people 
an irresistible impulse to use more 
power than is necessary. They add a 
little elbow action or some other such 
leverage for good measure. This de- 
feats its own purpose. The clubhead 
is taken out of its orbit, the swinging 
motion is destroyed, clubhead speed 
is diminished, the ball drifts through 
the air and the golfer’s fancy turns to 
thoughts of tennis. The scientific fact 
on which Jones’s theory is based is 
that force=speed'‘ x weight. Applied 
to golf, this means you cannot move 
the clubhead any faster than you can 
swing it. Golfers discover the theory 
accidentally when they intentionally 
swing easily on a short shot only to 
have the ball fly beautifully into a 
hazard. By swinging naturally they 
develop clubhead speed— and there- 
fore distance. 

At a convention of the Professional 
Golfers Association in Duluth, Jones 
was invited to explain his curious 
views in a speech which turned into 
an inquisition. The resulting argu- 
ments filled 17 pages of printed tran- 
script and made Jones the most hot- 
ly debated teacher in golf. Horton 
Smith, then the incoming president 
of the association, told Jones his sys- 
tem was “too simple. We wouldn’t 
sell enough lessons.” “That’s the trou- 
ble,” Jones replied. “You want your 
pupils to suffer further. Once you get 
people to swing the club, it’ll grow on 
them.” After this trial by fire and 
other skirmishes with the Professional 
Golfers Association, Jones has become 
dogmatic, to say the least. According 
to Jimmy Thomson, another pro with 
more flexible views, “Ernest doesn’t 
concede even the possibility of there 
being another way of playing the 
game. He thinks you should either 


play his way or quit the game.” 

The average pro gives around 600 
lessons a year. Jones gives 3,000. At 
the Ernest Jones Golf School, 518 
Fifth Avenue, he charges S5 a lesson. 
Because of the demand for his instruc- 
tion, some of his pupils think he 
should charge several times this 
amount. His detractors wonder how 
Jones has the nerve to charge any- 
thing. He doesn’t solicit finished or 
semifinished golfers, but finds his big- 
gest challenge in housewives and 
office-atrophied businessmen. 

Frequently, the half hour that 
Jones allots to each student turns into 
an hour, while the next pupil stands 
by. By midafternoon it is not uncom- 
mon to find six pupils stacked up, a 
malpractice that has cost Jones his 
lunch hour for decades. Somehow or 
other the last pupil is accommodated 
by 4:30, when Jones retires to the 
Brass Rail across Fifth Avenue for a 
drink that in some circles is consid- 
ered no less heretical than Jones him- 
self. It consists of whisky, water and 
lemon juice in equal proportions, 
which he downs in one gulp. 

GET GOOD QUICK GOLF 

Most professionals will concede 
that if you want to learn to play golf 
quickly and with a minimum of con- 
fusion, his method is probably the 
most practical. Though Jones has 
written two books on his method— 
and they have sold well— he says the 
swing cannot be described in words, 
drawn with a pencil or recorded by a 
camera. His 40th lesson is not likely 
to be any different from his first: just 
swing the clubhead. “I’m after what’s 
right, not what’s wrong,” he says. 
“When the clubhead is swung, truly 
swung, with the hands and particu- 
larly with the fingers, nothing can 
possibly go wrong. Of course, nobody 
can swing it perfectly every time. 
But he should try. It's the one thing 
that causes a good golf shot.” Rising 
to his feet, with a beneficent expres- 
sion on his features and his hands 
raised in benediction, he says, “Golf- 
ers suffer from paralysis by analysis. 
They remind me of the centipede.” 
When silence prevails, he begins to 
recite: 

A centipede uvs happy quite, until 
fl toad in fun 

Said, “Fray, which leg goes after 
u-hich?" 

This pvt his mind in such a fix 

He Jell distracted in a ditch 

Coyisulcring how to run. 

—Charles Price 
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BIG LEAGUE SECRETS: CAUSE AND 

EFFECT 

Sirs: 

As an avid baseball fan, to whom the 
pitcher has always been the most inter- 
esting player on the team (I married one 
who gave it up to study medicine), I 
want you to know how much Sal Maglie’s 
fine article (SI, March 17) will increase 
my enjoyment of the game. 

Maglie’s three points, control, confi- 
dence and knowledge, so perfectly ex- 
plained, give me a much deeper insight 
into the game. 

Mary Addington 

Bellevue, Wash, 
sms: 

THREE SKETCHES OF RASEBAl.L IN THE 
MARCH 17 ISSUE SHOW IMPOSSIBLE BASE- 
BALL STITCHING. SUCH A BALL REALLY 



WOULD DO TRICKS FOR SAL MAGLIE. SORRY 
RAVTELLI. A COMMON ERROR. 

WALTER F. O’MALLEY 
PRESIDENT 
LOS ANGELES DODGERS 

LOS ANGELES 


• Right. The stitching on regulation 
baseball runs continuously so that a 
ball viewed head-on has its V stitches 
running down one side but up the 
other. — ED. 


Sirs: 

I found the issue that included batting 
tips from Roy Sievers (SI, March 31) in 
my locker. Later I was told that Frank 
Lane put it there. Anyway, I read it and 
stopped short when Sievers mentioned 
watching the ball. I discovered I had not 
been following the ball all the way to the 
plate, which may well account for my 
batting slump in spring training. At any 
rate, things are looking much better now 
in ihi.s department. 

Rocky Colavito 
Cleveland Indians 

Cleveland 

Sirs: 

To me a photograph will never compare 
with an illustration. 

1 am a baseball fan, and I shall get 
much more from the game because of your 
articles, and Mr. Riger’s drawings (SI, 


March 31) are— well, let’s just say they 
are perfection. 

Gertrude Gilsky 


Detroit 


Sirs: 

As a baseball coach of 35 years stand- 
ing, with a son in the Milwaukee system, 
T can say this about Big League Secrets: 
you have hit a home run with me. 

Norman H. MacConnell 
Newton, Maas. 

SPARSE: ALGERINE CLARIFIED 

Sirs: 

The following quotation is from Sparse 
Grey Hackle’s excellent article on Penn's 
Creek (SI, April 7): “No one but a real 
‘algerine’ would even try to follow a fish 
over those boulders . . . and that brings 
u.s to a fascinating and curious word 
which is not merely local to the area but 
apparently dying out. Its derivation is a 
mystery . . . but its present meaning is, 
approximately; a native, an oldtimer; a 
hard-case hunter or fisherman whose pas- 
sion for the .sport drives him to any 
lengths. . . .’’ 

I would be most interested, having 
fished Penn's, to know more about the 
origin of this word. Perhaps Sparse would 
oblige? 

Henry Daly 

.Mbany, N.Y. 

• Sparse Grey Hackle shot his bolt 
with the surmise that “algerine" may 
recall “the fierce-bearded Algerian 
pirates whom the U.S. Navy trounced 
ofl ‘the shores of Tripoli’ in 1804.” 
So the matter was put in the hands of 
Sports Illustrated’s antiquities re- 
porter. Aware that the greenest mem- 
ories are often tended by native sons 
uprooted to some foreign shore, he 
searched out two former Pennsylvania 
back-country boys: Mr. Ralph Kirk, 
a consulting mineral engineer now 
of Birmingham, Ala., and Captain 
George Raring, USN, of Washington. 

Having read Sparse Grey Hackle 
on Penn’s Creek with admiration and 
nostalgia, both were ready. “First of 
all.” said Mr. Kirk, “it’s Algierene 
and not algerine, and when I was a 
boy the word was applied to one who 
was considered a river pirate. Now, 
this piracy consisted of stealing logs 
from the drives en route to the saw- 
mills on the spring freshets. They used 
to saw off the ends of the logs on 
which the rightful owner's brand was 
stamped and put on their own ‘pi- 
rate’ brand. Of course, this peculiar 
form of private enterprise was dealt 
with as summarily, when detected, as 
was cattle rustling in the West. 

cojilinued 





SEA BliEEZE.22 
Slill America’s No. 1 Family 
Complete cruising accommodall 


Select your family's dream boat from 
Trojan's Imc of "most wanted” cruis- 
ers, fishermen and runabouts . 
both inboard and outboard. Vint 
your nearest Trojan dealer or write 
for free color catalog today. 
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This new lever 

changes cutting height in 5 sec- 
onds. It works ail 4 wheels of a 
jfiuffy Hytainatic Mower at once 
and sets the cut at 1, 2 or 3 inches 
or any inch stop in between. 
Hytamatic is the first instant height 
adjustment on a rotary mower and 
is available on push-type and new 
Power-Drive models. You'll like 
the new Huffys. See your dealer. 

A.HU¥¥Y:h 
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Westinghouse 
long range portable 
pulls in stations from far-off! 


Model 666P5 


On boat or mountain trips you’re always in touch, with this new 
3-way Westinghouse “2-Tenna Ranger” Portable! Exclusive 
telescoping antenna reaches way out, ends annoying fade-out. 
Works on AC, DC or long-life batteries. 5 tubes. Illuminated 
dial. Strikingly styled in Turquoise and Oxford White or 
Champagne and Oxford White. 9«>-day labor and PARTS WARRANTY. 


Television-Radio Division 


si!R|...,FrTisW^stin0house 

vision - Mefuthen. New Jersey 



“Right,” said Captain Raring 
across his desk at the Pentagon, “they 
were tough cookies, timber pirates 
during the years between I860 and 
1900 when the virgin white pine on 
the watershed of the West Branch 
of the Susquehanna were lumbered 
off. Let me tell you how they got the 
name. Tt was postulated by my 
elders when I was a boy that these 
lumber rustlers appropriated the 
term from an elite Zouave regiment 
raised during the Civil War. These 


AUTO SHOW: WHICH ONE? 

Sirs; 

My wife and I recently returned from 
the New York auto show {The European 
Car Invasion, SI, March 31) with 'our 
arms full of literature and our heads 
aswim with dual carburetors, leather up- 
holstery and bucket seats. We are active- 
ly toying with the idea of bujing a for- 
eign car; the problem is: which one. What, 
in your informed opinion, were the best 
buys at the auto show? 

Clarke P. Baldwin 

Toledo 

• Only a fool or an editor would stick 
his neck out on a question like that. 
But here goes. First of all, Mr. and 
Mrs. Baldwin must make up their 
minds whether they want a sports car 
for driving fun or a utility car for 
shopping, short errands and the pick- 
up and delivery of children. Mean- 
while, here are some candidates for 
the six best values and the six out- 
standing new cars at the show. For 



ASTON MARTIN DB MARK 111 



PEUGEOT SEDAN 
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volunteers, at their own expense, 
outfitted themselves in the pictur- 
esque uniforms of the French Alger- 
ian Zouaves. They even adopted 
their close drill. The XJ.S. Zouaves 
distinguished themselves in the early 
Civil War battles and captured the 
imagination of the North. So it was 
reasonably assumed in central Penn- 
sylvania that these lumber rustling 
gangs, which flourished shortly after 
the Civil War, adopted their name 
like the present-day juvenile gangs 
adopt high-sounding names for them- 
selves." — ED. 


value we pick the Hillman Husky 
($1,639 1 as a utility car; the Volkswa- 
gen Camper ($2,786 fully equipped) 
for a special-purpose vehicle; the Peu- 
geot sedan i.$2,175) as a family se- 
dan: the Aston Martin DB Mark III 
($8,005) as a custom sports car; the 
MGA sports coupe ($2,785 with wire 
wheels) as a reasonably priced sports 
car: and the Mercedes-Benz 220S 
($5,100 fully equipped) as a family 
car. Six outstanding new cars at the 
show: the Berkeley 3-cylinder road- 
ster ($1,595) : the Ferrari 250GT road- 
ster ($13,600): the DKW Monza 
sports coupe ($3,800); the Alfa Ro- 
meo 2-liter roadster ($4,998) ; the Jag- 
uar XK 150 "S” roadster ($4,500); 
and the Citroen DS 19 family sedan 
($2,833). The most interesting new 
contender among the Detroit-spon- 
sored imports is Ford’s German-made 
'J'aunus, which does not yet have a 
price tag. — ED. 
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Texture, anyone? 

“When did slacks look this good before?” asks Frank Parker. 

The answer, as you can see, is never. 

Acetate is the reason. Man’s best friend has been tailored into 
light, lustrous Hubbard slacks with an Italian inspired texture. 

Cool — even to the touch. Wa.shable — even in a machine. And the 
price is right. Celanese Corporation of America, New York 16. 

HUBBARD slacks of Burlington Men’s Wear Fabric Co. rayon and 
acetate fabric. Tan, grey, blue, brown charcoal. About $7.95, 

THUVAL lustrous Celaperm acetate and cotton shirt, about $3.95. 

Both available at fine stores everywhere 

Celanese"' Celai>erm® 

contemporary fibers 
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Still the truth 

KlISG SAISO delivers 54% 
less nicotine tlum any other 
cigarette you can buy. 

And less tars too. 

You less tlian half the nicotine 
from King Sano (and less tars, too) than 
from any other cigarette on the market 
today. This fact has been confirmed by 
Stillwell & Gladding, Inc., Independent 
Analytical Chemists. 

Only Kin;* Kano, of all filter ciga- 
rettes, is purpotiely made for low-nico- 
tine and tar content. 

Only Kin;* San<» reduces nicotine 
and tar in the tobacco, where it really 
counts . . . then and only then is an effec- 
tive filter added for outstanding perform- 
ance in the reduction of nicotine and tars. 

Kin;* Sano MaloM have more than 
doubled in the past few months. Smokers 
find today’s King Sano has a new, clean, 
fresh taste. They like it. You will too. 

Smoko a (‘arton of King Sano, and 
see for yourself if it isn’t worth a few 
cents more to know you’re really cutting 
down on nicotine. 


King Kniio 

taistos fresli. «‘loan. good 



A transfer student at the Richmond 
Academy in Georgia, Ann Bee took 
up tennis “in desperation” because 
she had no friends. She won the first 
tournament she entered (“There just 
wasn’t any competition for a girl in 
Georgia”) and to the cheers of her 
classmates she became the Augusta 
Women’s Tennis Champion a year 
later. Then Ann Bee entered Loyola 
University in New Orleans and ran 
into another old story: no girl had 
ever played varsity tennis at Loyola. 
So Ann Bee became the first, thanks 


to Coach Tom Oberst’s encourage- 
ment. Ann was down with the flu 
when Loyola played its first matches, 
but in a week or two she will debut 
against the all-male Spring Hill Col- 
lege team. 

“The thought of playing against a 
boy," says Ann, "scares me to death. 
I’m no Maureen Connolly.” But Ann, 
an honor student in sociology, is good 
enough to have won the Class B New 
Orleans Women’s Championship last 
fall, and her coach promises that she 
will give the boys real competition. 
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...for the man who has everything 


Successful men seem to have a special style sense, a sense that leads them radar-like 
to Coopers shirts. Tom Anderson, here, is such a man. He knows that light colors and light-weight fabrics 

are the right choice this year. He also knows that Cooper’s “silk look” polished cottons and 
many fine wash ’n wear fabrics are the finest in America today. You can join the ranks 

of successful men who dress right in Coopers shirts— for as little as $3.95. 

Cooper’s, Incorporated, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 

(Tom s other shirts) p g Coopers socks and shirt go together! 




Suddenly men have made gold the biggest new color in casual clothes. Outstanding example : 
this gold-striped Nonchalant*' Sports Jacket by Timely Clothes in bantamweight silk-and-wooL 
Top value too — Balanced Tailoring guarantees its neat good looks for many an extra season! 
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CLOTHES 


FREE ! 28-page booklet, "How To Choose Clothes To improve Your Appearance." Write Timely Clothes, Oept. S-18, Rochester 2, N. Y. Dress Right — You Can't Afford Not To ’ 



JAMES CAMPBELL. DIRECTOR, GLENMORE DISTILLERIES 


COL- FRANK THOMPSON. U.S. 


BOARD. AND 


COL. CAMPBELL AND I . . . 

‘'Here, where ^\■e’ve been making Old Kentucky Tavern Ibryou 
more than three generations, \s e know the value of patience. So 
we patiently age our fine Bourbon 7 years— the full time Nature 
needs to give you flavor that’s timed to perfection. No other 
premium Bond gets every drop aged that long. That’s onerea.son 
Col. Campbell and I so proudly recommend its llavor to you.” 



KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 100 PROOF BOTTLED-IN- BONDS 86 PROOF 
GLENMORE DISTILLERIES CO,. "Wnere Perfection of Product is Tradition” LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 



